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of to-day is the 


Local C ountry Paper. 


It tells of every event which takes place 
in its locality. It keeps the dwellers of the 
town in touch with not only home affairs but 
with those of the whole world. 

It shows them what to buy and where to 
buy it, for the advertising columns are about 
as important to the readers as the news matter. 

Nothing takes the place of the local 
country weekly. Nothing ever has and noth- 
ing ever can. 

Those who want the dollars of the country 
people can best get them through the local paper. 

It is a magnet of great power. 


1520 local country weeklies constitute the Atlantic 


Coast Lists. 
One-sixth of all the country readers of the United 


States are reached every week. 
One order, one electrotype does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


«-e-e> @ OO +3393 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 LEONARD STREET, NEw YorK. 
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MR, ROSEWATER’S NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


IT DOES NOT APPEAR TO HAVE THE IN- 
DORSEMENT OF THE MANAGERS OF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. E. Rosewater, publisher and 

roprietor of the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, 
io suffered because his business mana- 
ger furnished a false circulation re- 
port to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It was discovered and ex- 
posed by the Lincoln (Neb.) Journai, 
which received $100 for its detective 
work. Mr. Rosewater now wishes to 
have the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association issue a newspaper di- 
rectory in which the publisher who is 
a little careless about circulation state- 
ments will not be subject to getting 
caught and pilloried. In reply to an 
inquiry as to his view of the matter, 
Maj. W. J. Richards of the Indian- 
apolis ews, one of the founders and 
long a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the A. N. P. A., says: 


Rosewater has probably forgotten that 
this association once thoroughly considered 
this same proposition, and abandoned it as 
not germane to the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. 

We only number between two and three 
hundred out of many thousand newspapers, 
thus limiting membership in our organiza- 
tion to the larger papers of the country. It 
is beyond our province as an association to 
undertake to issue a directory which must in- 
Clude alike all the smaller papers, with whose 
affairs we are neither familiar nor financiall 
interested. When such directory is issued, 
the chief item of interest to advertisers which 
it should contain is the circulation rating of 
the different papers. 

The only publishers of a newspaper di- 
rectory who now make any persistent and 
searching effort to give accurate circulation 
ratings, by a uniform and exacting test, is 
George P. Rowell & Co. And I recently 
read in a periodical printed in the interest of 
newspapers and advertisers a severe diatribe 

ainst these publishers “for a system of 
circulation-spying into the private affairs of 
newspapers which would not be tolerated 
against merchants,” omitting the very sig- 
nificant difference, that if merchants were 
engaged in selling an article to the public and 
withholding a part of the promised measure, 
a common practice among newspapers, in re- 


lation to circulation, such merchants would 
soon find themselves behind the bars and the 
newspapers pursuing them like a Nemesis for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. If 
the publication of a directory by our associa- 
tion afforded promise of reform of this abuse 
at once the most obstructive of all combined 
hindrances to the growth of advertising, a 
loud amen would be heard for the new plan, 
but, unfortunately, not even a majority of our 
own membership have as yet subscribed to 
the inevitable reform. 

W. J. Ricnarps, 
Ind i 


] 
polis News. 


Other members of the A. N. P. A. 
have expressed themselves on this sub- 
ject in letters to 7he Newspaper Maker 
as follows: 


If such a directory was published by the 
American Newspaper Association, to be of 
value it would have to give correct informa- 
tion regarding every newspaper, whether the 
newspaper wasa member of the association 
or not. If publishers neglect to send to the 
directories statements of their circulation, it 
seems to me they ought not to complain if 
the directories do not publish correct reports. 

1LTon A. McRag, 

General Manager Scripps-McRae League. 


The suggestion that the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association should issue a 
newspaper directory giving quotations of 
newspaper circulation seems to me wholly 
impracticable. I do not believe such a thing 
could be done with success by that organiza- 
tion, nor do I see how it could be done by 
7 combination of newspaper publishers. 

he only way by which such a thing could 
be done, so as to give absolute assurance 
that the circulation quotations could be de- 
pended upon as reflecting the bona fide, true 
circulation of a newspaper, would be through 
an independent bureau, wholly free from the 
control of the newspaper publishers. No 
directory which newspapers themselves con- 
trol would reflect anything more than the 
circulation claims of the newspapers repre- 
sented in its pages. This is exactly what 
the advertiser does not want. 

‘ Cuares W. Knapp, 
Editor and Manager St. Louis Repudlic. 


T have no complaint to make of the way in 
which the newspaper directories have treated 
either the Cincinnati 7riéune or the paper I 
formerly published, the Cleveland World. 

have never failed to get credit in any of 
the directories for the circulation claimed. 
Possibly that is because I have never claimed 
— I did not have. 
_ It is possible that there have been many 
instances of _ + ag to newspapers in hav- 
ing their circulation understated in the di- 
rectories, but I know of no such cases. 

WER, 
Tribune. 


M 





General Manager Cincinnati 
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I do not believe that the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association has the power 
to correct the evil. The evil does not lie so 
much with the publishers of the directories 
as with the newspaper publishers. 

If all newspaper publishers would sup- 
ply exact statements of circulation as does 
the Pittsburg 7%mes, there could be no ques- 
tion about the accuracy of ratings in the 
agency directories, but as there are only a 
few newspapers, a is speaking, 
who supply this information, the publish- 
ers of di ies are compelled to make 
their own estimates. But it liesin the power 
of every newspaper publisher to correct this, 
if he is so inclined. W. H. Serr, 

Business Manager Pittsburg 7%mes. 





My hasty judgment is against this innova- 
tion. If it was issued by the newspaper 

ublishers or some one representing them, it 
is probable there would be no attempt made 
to learn the actual circulation of the news- 
papers, and though this might be done, yet 
advertisers would be inclined to look with 
suspicion upon the directory issued in the 
interest of publishers themselves. 

J. S. CrowELL, 

Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 


Mr. Rosewater’s scheme is great, but I 
should hate to be the man who had to edit 
the directory and pass on the different circu- 
lations. I do not see how the directory would 
be any better than the ones now in existence. 

Cuartes H. Tayior, Jr., 
Boston Gloéde. 


Many people assert that, person- 

ly, Mr. Rosewater would never have 
gotten himself into his present un- 
pleasant dilemma, and that the fault 
lay wholly with his son-in-law busi- 
ness manager. Mr. Rosewater was 
patronizing the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory to the 
amount of $2,600 a year at the time 
the false returns were sent in, and 
after the character of those returns 
had been discovered, Mr. Rosewater 
personally charged that the action of 
the Directory publishers in making 
the dubious transaction public was to 
be explained by the circumstance that 
he had not extended to them so great 
an amount of patronage as had been 
expected. It would be interesting to 
know just how much patronage Mr. 
Rosewater thinks would be necessary 
to purchase the good-will of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, and cause 
it to accept a circulation statement 
from him without criticism, even after 
its falsity had been exposed by others 
and admitted by himself. 

It is time that the dishonest publishers 


were shown Zz ARTHUR JENKINS, 
anager of Syracuse Heradd. 


It would give me pleasure to aid in any 
way that I could that was proper. 
sEORGE S. Fox, 
Advertising Manager, New Bedford, Mass., 
Evening Standard. 
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HOW MANY COPIES? 
By Geo. P. Rowell. 

The successful newspaper obtains a 
large sale. Everybody reads it and 
talks about it. When a great circula- 
tion has been secured, the publisher 
begins to realize that, in these days, 
newspaper profits come not from sales 
of papers but from advertising. Cir- 
culation comes first. It swells up like 
froth in the beer can and is attractive 
and promising, but advertising is the 
beer that makes the froth worth con- 
templating. 

When a man has occasion to adver- 
tise he thinks first of the paper he 
likes best to read because it comes 
nearest to advocating his personal 
views. Ifa choice is to be made be- 
tween two papers, the one that has 
held its place longest in the mind of 
the advertiser will have the preference. 
Advertising, although of slower growth, 
was influenced and invigorated by cir- 
culation at the beginning ; but adver- 
tising patronage often continues to grow 
even after circulation has begun to 
diminish — sometimes until the sales 
are positively insignificant. 

It is not the conspicuous advertiser 
that makes the fortune of the newspa- 
per man. It is the want and the for 
sale ad, the copartnership notice, the 
dividend notice, the obituary, death or 
marriage announcement, the legal no- 
tice—the thousand and one require- 
ments that may be expressed and sup- 
plied by an advertisement in the pa- 
per—these are what fill the till and 
keep the paper to the front, even after 
the enterprise and vim of youth have 
passed away. 

It is often noted that the best adver- 
tising patronage goes to a paper that is 
by no means first in point of copies 
sold, and it has sometimes been urged 
that for money-making purposes a 
great issue is an incumbrance. Still, 
for all that, no publisher wishes to ad- 
mit that his paper has a smaller issue 
than is accorded to it in the mind of 
the general public. A natural conse- 
quence of this is the tendency, gen- 
erally to be noted on the part of rich 
and dignified publishers of old and 
prosperous journals, to maintain a grave 
silence on the point of number of 
copies sold. The applicant for infor- 
mation is placidly told: ‘‘ This is our 
paper, and this is our price. We 
would be glad to have your advertise- 
ment, but cannot compete with the so- 
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called claims of our would-be compet- 
itors. If you wish our paper, use it ; 
if you do not, let it alone.” 

Every advertising agent knows that 
he must humor his patrons’ prejudices 
and preconceived impressions about 
pared gece to be used. The old and 
tried must be put forward in prefer- 
ence to the newer, even though the 
latter may print the announcement 
twice as many times for half the price, 
where it may be read by a younger, 
more enterprising and more valuable 
class. A few years ago not one paper 
in ten would tell its circulation. At 
the present time not one in three will 
do so. The reason is to be found in 
the fact that to tell is thought to be 
poor policy, while the public accords 
a greater issue than the honest pub- 
lisher would claim if he made any 
claim. In such a case, if the publish- 
er prefers to keep silence, who shall 
say that he is not wise in adopting 
that plan? 

The conditions referred to are well 
illustrated by the circulation ratings 
accorded during the twenty-seven years 
of the life of the American Newspaper 
Directory to four of the best known 
daily papers published on the conti- 
nent, viz.: the Brooklyn Zag, New 
York Zimes, New York Tribune and 
New York Lvening Post. 

The circulation rating accorded to 
the Brooklyn Zagie, from the first 
issue of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory until now, has been as follows : 

1869, claims the largest circulation of any 
evening paper in the United States. 

1870, claims 25,000 circulation. 

1871, claims 25,000 circulation. 

1872, claims 25,000 circulation. 

1873, 21,500, estimated. 

1874, 14,000, estimated. 

1875, 18,000 >, estimated. 

1876, 18,000, estimated. 

1877, 20,000, estimated. 

1878, 20,000, estimated. 


1895, C * *. 

The unsupported ‘‘claim” of 25,000 
was satisfactory to the publishers of 
the paper in the earlier time when that 


was a great circulation. When writ- 
ten assurance of the accuracy of a 
claim became a requisite of a rating, 
the publishers of the Directory were 
allowed to print their own ‘‘estimate” 
on their own responsibility. The let- 
ter ratings as shownall mean ‘‘exceed- 
ing” a figure in the neighborhood of 
20,000 copies, and in 1889 a statement 
was made that permitted the Directory 
to ntee that the issue actually did 
exceed the figures accorded, but with- 
out stating to what extent. The © 
used one year indicated a paper of 
more than usual weight and respectabil- 
ity. That distinguish mark had to be 
abandoned after an experimental trial, 
because every publisher claimed a 
right to have it, and it was sometimes 
difficult to refute his argument without 
hazarding his good-will. 

The circulation rating accorded to 
the New York 77idune, from the first 
issue of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory until now, has been as follows : 

1869, about 43,000. 

1870, about 39,000. 

1871, claims 45,000. 

1872, claims 45,000, 

1873, 40,000, estimated. 

1874, 19,000, estimated. 

1875, 43,833 *, reported. 

1876, 39,000, estimated. 

1877, 30,000, estimated. 

1878, 26,000, estimated. 


1895, B. 

In all the twenty-seven years the 
Tribune reported its actual issue but 
once, and that was for the Directory for 
1875, the report covering a period 
during the Beecher trial, when the sale 
was greater than usual. The impres- 
sion conveyed to an advertiser at the 
office of the 77ibune is to the general 
effect that its daily sales are about 80,- 
ooo. The Directory, for two years 
past, has accorded it a rating of ‘‘ex- 
ceeding 40,000.’’ Except for the 1875 
issue, the publishers of the Directory 
were never able to get at any actual 
figures, but they come in contact with 
many people who think that, at three 
cents a copy, the sale of the 77idune 
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is probably not larger than that of the 
Evening Post, and may not be quite so 


great. 

The circulation rating accorded to 
the New York 7imes, from the first 
issue of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory until now, has been as follows : 


1869, about 35,000. 
1870, about 35,000. 
1871, about 35,000. 
1872, claims 50,000. 
1873, 42,000, estimated. 
1874, 38,000, estimated. 
1875, 42,000, estimated. 
1876, 40,000, estimated. 
1877, 35,000, estimated. 
1878, 31,000, estimated. 
1879, C 1. 

1880, C 1. 

1881, CC x. 

1882, C C 1. 

1883, CC 1. 

1884, Br. 

1885, Br. 

1886, C 2. 

1887, C 2. 

1888, C 2 


The case of the New York 7imes 
is very like that of the 77idune. In 
fact, it is even lacking the one year’s 
definite statement. 

The circulation rating accorded to 
the New York Zvening Post, from the 
first issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory until now, has been as fol- 
lows : 


1869. 

1870, about 8,500. 

1871, about 8,500. 

1872, claims 14,000. 
1873, 12,000, estimated. 
1874, 10,000, estimated. 
1875, 7,500, estimated. 
1876, 5,000, estimated. 
1877, 11,334. 

1878, 11,334. 

1879, F 1. 

1880, F 1. 


Sr, 


1892, 


Ex. 
C, Actual average for the past year, 
20,894 copies. 

1893, Actual average for the past year, 
22,108. 

1894, Actual average for the past year, 


24,463. 
1895, Actual average for the past year, 
24,051. 


The New York L£veni-g Jost, for 


over twenty years, pursued the policy 
so uniformly adopted by old, respect- 
able and prosperous journals, as illus- 
trated in the cases of three papers just 
considered, but recently the publish- 
ing department has been placed in the 
hands of a hard-working and hard- 
thinking, though comparatively young 
man, who, many think unwisely, adopt- 
ed the theory that the paper was worth 
all he charged for advertising, but 
that advertisers would be still better 
satisfied if they could know just how 
many copies he printed. So he tells 
his circulation now, tells it truly, takes 
pride in its comparative smallness, 
speaks of the quality of the readers of 
the / st, and what he says on that 
score is admitted. It is noted that 
since this plan was adopted, the circu- 
lation of the Post has slowly increased 
and its advertising patronage rapidly. 
The /ost is, perhaps, the highest- 
priced advertising medium in New 
York in proportion to circulation, but 
it seems to have a stronger hold upon 
its advertisers now than ever before; 
it gets its rates every time, is less 
yielding in the matter of special posi- 
tions than any other New York daily; 
but, nevertheless, it holds its adver- 
tisers better than most and as well as 
any. The course pursued by the Zven- 
ing Post brings out interesting ques- 
tions: Did Mr. Seymour, its new pub- 
lisher, make any mistake when he be- 
gan to make public the actual daily 
sale of the Post? Has the plan ad- 
hered to by the other three papers 
here considered been better for the 
papers? Has their advertising patron- 
age increased as fast as that of the 
Post? If not, why? 
oo . 
ADS ON DROP CURTAINS. 

There is scarcely a Philadelphia theater 
whose drop curtain is not literally covered 
with advertisements, and in Chicago and in 
Boston the same custom obtains in a more 
modified form. In speaking of this matter, 
the manager of a combination theater in 
Philadelphia said : 

‘““Why, Great Scott! if it wasn’t for the 
ads on my drop curtain I should have to go 
into bankruptcy. I pay a scenic artist $20a 
week merely for the sake of that drop curtain. 
I have a reguiar staff of customers who 
change their advertisement every week. For 
instance, if we are —— a tragedy or melo- 
drama, the ads always take on a flippant and 
cheerful tone ; if it’s a farce comedy, then our 
ads become more serious. You see, the ideais 
to vary the audience’s emotions as much as 
possible. I have half a dozen persons who 
come to my theater every Monday night just 
to see what new alterations I have to offer in 
the ad line. It’s a great business, I can tell 
you, and it pays.”"—N. VY. Sun. 
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Fashions ? 


Of course women, big and little, 
are interested in them; and, while fashions 
change frequently, there can be no change 
so radical that it will not have devotees. 
There are also fashions in advertising. 
There should be but one—that of truth- 
fulness. A truthful merchant makes 
steadfast friends. Tell the truth and begin 
the year by advertising in 


The Sun 


New York 
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MERIT as weu 1s CHEAPNESS 


/s what the people want in a newspaper 
and this is what they get in the 


s_touis Post-Dispatch 


This the morning papers have learned since they cut their price, in their 
frantic efforts to catch up with the Post-D1isPaTca and retard itssteady 
growth. On Sunday, November 17th, the morning papers reduced the 
price to One Cent. The following shows what the average Net Circu- 
lation of the Daily Post-DisPpatcH was per day during the nine days 
BEFORE the reduction, nine days AFTER, and during the nine days end- 
ing Saturday, December 28th (exclusive of Xmas): 


, PROGRESS. 

Average Net Circulation Per Day. Daily Edition Only. 
Nov. 7 to 16, inclusive, - - - - 80,750 
Nov. 18 to 2%, inclusive, - - - 82,002 
Dec. 18 to 28, inclusive, - - - - 83,753 

GAIN. 


Second 9 Days Over First 9 Days, :  §,262 Copies Per Day 
Last 9 Days Over First 9 Days, : : 3,003 Copies Per Day 


This Gain is everywhere, both in the City and Country. 


Sunday Post-Dispatch, 86,123 enaity December zon” 


A Gain of 3,003 readers 
per day in the face of MERIT 
such opposition means 


The Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 


Published by the Pulitzer Publishing Co. 
Chas. H. Jones, Editor and Manager. 
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There Is Moncy— 
Yes, Plenty of Money 


in Chicago for the shrewd business 
men, who can reach the ear of the 
people that have it. If you want to 
reach them you can do so through 


© The . 
3 ° @ Three 
Chicago . Years 
é 


Three 
Issues 


ra 
aly € Dispatch 


* By Jos. R. Dunlop e 


Old 


It prints nearly 65,000 copies daily 
which reach the masses. 


BOP We have advertising space for sale at 
reasonable, not cheap, rates. 


<~DEAO-<VE Y 


** Its Enemies Cannot Stop Its Progress.”’ 
[Editorial in Peoria (1il.) Journal, Oct 30, 1895.] 
Tue Cuicaco Dispatcu has just entered upon its fourth volume and it 


is not an extravagant statement to say that the record made by the paper so far 
has never been led by a newspaper anywhere in the United States. When 





everything is taken into consideration—the jealousies of the older Chicago 
newspapers, together with the handicaps placed upon Tue Dispatcu through 
various channels—the success of the paper shows that its publisher knows 
what he is about. Whenever the paper scores a point an attempt is made to 
slug some of its reporters. When this fails, the head of the concern is indicted 
by the grand jury. Notwithstanding these little pastimes of the enemy, the 
paper continues to forge ahead of its competitors. 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


Successors to 
Carleton & Kissam 
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AND 


ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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THAT IS “UP TO DATE” 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS 


cys? 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
MAIN FLOOR POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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IN 
T 0 0 bi CASH PRIZES 

FOR 

9 AD-SMITHS. 

The competition in the preparation of the advertisement best calculated 
to secure pupils for ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster” awakened an interest so 
wide-spread and general that the publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory have decided to invite a similar co-operation of ad-smiths in the 
preparation of an advertisement that shall best express and make known to 
the world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to 
the preparation of that great work, as well as the intelligence and unimpeach- 
able integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have been accorded : 
and the consequent reliance and confidence with which these circulation 
ratings are so properly regarded by advertisers: all these points going to 
show that the compilation of the Directory is an exacting labor, the finished 
book a boon to the business world, and the price at which it is sold—five 


dollars—only nominal when the cost of producing and the real value of the 
work are considered. 





THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS : 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 
work. The advertisement so prepared may be inserted once in amy newspaper, occupying 
space worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shall then cond, by 


letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement marked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory will cause a copy of ti.e last issue of the Directory (the issue 
for 1895) to be sent at once, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his address. 
as given in his letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, and 
the best advertisement received within the week will be inserted in Printers’ Ink, together 
with the ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement appeared, 
and a free copy of the last issue of the Directory will then be sent free (carriage paid from 
this end) to he publisher of the paper in which the advertisement appeared which was 
thought to be the best. : 

As soon as practicable, after the issue of the twenty-eighth annual edition of the Di- 
rectory, which will be in May or June next, a copy of the new edition of the Directory 
shall be sent, free (carriage paid), to each of the twelve ad-smiths who have produced the 
advertisements deemed best of all; and to each of the twelve newspapers, also, in which the 
best twelve advertisements appeared; and in Printers’ InxK there shall, at that time, be 
exhibited portraits of the constructors of the twelve advertisements deemed best. 

And, on the same date, a letter shall be written to the constructors of the six advertise- 
ments deemed best, said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the 
publishers of the Directory, and three of these letters shall each contain a check for ion 
payable to the order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable 
to the ad-smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better calculated 
than any other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. 

The dates upon which the best five advertisements were received (that remain after 
the best of all has been selected out of the six chosen oncs) shall then be noted, and 
from among them that one of the five which came in last shall be excluded from further 
consideration: but to the one of the four remaining which was received at the earliest date 
a check for $200 shall be awarded. This disposition of the prize advertisements places a 
premium upon promptness and attaches a possible penalty to delay. 


Address all communications to 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


P. 8.—It will be observed that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book. 
if constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a paper. and 
believes that he can make a more effective announcement by saying what he has to say in reading 
matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea, 
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Northwest 


The Cities of... 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth and 
West Superior 


are all examples of American enterprise. 
All of them have fine 
ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY SYSTEMS 





and the advertising is 


_ controlled by 


George Kissam & Co. 


460 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS, Etc. 
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ARM & i ceeune 

AME ORTUNE 
LINK YOURSELF TO 

“The Monarch of the World’s Rural Press,” 








Farm and Fireside 


eT a a eT ee a a a ae 


Through the media of Attractive, Catchy Ads and 
FAME AND FORTUNE will both be yours SURE. 

Let us have your order for space NOW, and thus 
be able to bask in ‘‘the radiancy of hope” which 
looms up on the horizon of the future. The harvest- 
ing of phenomenal crops presages wonderful activity 
in all lines of trade. 


Join the procession and secure your share of the 
harvest. 








We have bought the subscription list of THE CLOVER LEAF, 
AND NOW 


We G t 
Cireutation of 9LQ.QQQ COPIES EACH ISSUE 
AS FOLLOWS: 
125,000 es." =" § 125,000 Ex. 
30,000 Copies inthe New York 3 SOOO Sorin she [inn 
, With more than 1,500,000 regular readers. 
Advertising Rates Low! “'cincvL ities" consipexnn?” 


SEND FOR ESTIMATE. 





MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
Tings Buitpinc, New York City. Monapnock Bock, Cuicaco, Itt 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C. Heber Turner.) 
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A Leading Wholesale Druggist’s Opinion of 
veg WEES 02 


Cleveland Press 
Wek 


EDWARD BECKENBACH & CO., TELEPHONE 114, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
223 SUPERIOR STREET. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 2, 1895. 
To whom it may concern : 


It is a pleasure for us to say that for the last four or five years we have 
been constant advertisers in the CLEVELAND PREss and have invariably received 
the best results from same. 

We were slow to make up our minds to take up newspaper advertising 
and somewhat skeptical as to what resuits would arise from it. But the large 
circulation of the Press (which five years ago was claimed to be something 
over 50,000 copies daily) was something of an inducement for us to become 
advertisers. From the véry start we made money out of our advertising in 
this paper. 

We have recommended it a dozen times to manufacturers of proprietary 
articles who have called upon us with a view of placing an order, where the 
matter of advertising had been brought up. 

We have only kad one instance in this length of time where the advertiser 
has been displeased with the results of the PRess, and that, in our opinion, was 
the fault of the party in question. 

We certainly can recommend the PREss to anybody who has anything of 
merit to advertise and its present circulation of about 75,000 copies daily is 
evidence that it reaches the peopie, and this, we believe, is what every adver- 


tiser wants. Very truly yours, 


plead Vdhuhe 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 
E.T. PERRY, Manacer, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


53 Tribune Building, New York. 66 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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THERE'S VALUE 
IN THE DIAMOND 


Se 


eS 

C »p 

A SCRIPPS~ 
\ MCRAE 


Ye Nai 
% 


53 Tribun ons New York. 66 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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NASHVILLE 


the capital, seat of learning, and the commercial and 
manufacturing center of Tennessee, has a population 
of 76,168, prosperously employed. Its best and most 
influential newspaper is the Nashville 


AMERICAN... 


an old-established publication that has no rival in its 
section. Its circulation is 10,300 daily and 12,200 Sun- 
day, while each issue of its semi-weekly goes to over 
15,000 homes among the prosperous farmers and stock 
growers of this famous blue-grass country. 


Local and general advertisers have for years used its 
columns freely to their profit. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


RICHMOND 


is the news center, the social center, and the 
business and financial metropolis of the Virginias and 
the Carolinas. 


ricurionn DISPATCH 


is the leading paper of this section in ability, influence 
and circulation, and has many more readers than all 
other daily papers published in Richmond. 











No matter of an objectionable nature is allowed in 
its editorial, reportorial or advertising columns and it 
possesses the absolute confidence of its readers. 


Hence advertising in it PAYS. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York, 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN EDITOR. 


I have been in newspaper work for 
about thirty years. I have held places 
of various grades of responsibility on 
daily journals in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Boston. I 
have been reporter, correspondent, 
managing editor. I have assisted the 
sporting editor, taken assignments 
from the dramatic critic, and risen to 
the altitude of ‘‘ writing brevier.” To 
say that I have been in and of nearly 
a generation of American newspaper 
life would be less than the truth, for I 
agree with a philosophic fellow-worker 
who fixed the term of a generation of 
newspaper men at thirteen years. 
They do come and go with wonderful 
rapidity, and some of us who are 
already in the third cycle of change 
feel like apologizing either for our per- 
verse inability to die, or for our inca- 
pacity to find some more profitable 
sphere of effort. I felt this way the 
other day, when (in my hearing) a suc- 
cessful physician, who began life as a 
reporter, spoke very scornfully of the 
newspaper man who had not sense 
enough ‘*o discover that the talents 
needed to earn him a bare living in 


‘‘ journalism” would bring him sub- 
stantial rewards in any other business 


or profession. I suppose it must have 
been some such idea that was at the 
root of Horace Greeley’s fixed ob- 
jection to paying any man a salary of 
more than twenty-five dollars a week, 
it being his opinion that if an em- 
ployee of a newspaper could earn more 
than that he ought to strike out for 
himself. Considering the number of 
second and third-rate newspaper men 
who have made first-class reputations 
in politics, have adorned Presidential 
cabinets, and made their mark gener- 
ally in the public life of the country, 
there does seem to be something wrong 
with the old hands at the bellows who 
can find nothing better to do. 

At a dinner of the New York Press 
Club, some fifteen years ago, I listened 
to the grandiloquent statement that 
there is no newspaper in the country 
which is deliberately written down to 
the moral and intellectual level of the 
lowest class of its actual or possible 
purchasers. There are a number of 
good people who think that here in 
New York, at least, we have changed 
all that. I must be permitted to doubt 
the existence of any radical change in 
this respect ; if the statement was true 
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in 1880, it is true to-day. But I con- 
fess to a rooted skepticism about the 
sense of moral responsibility that goes 
to the making of newspapers. I have 
known of quixotic sacrifices being 
made in newspaper management for 
what is called “‘ principle,” but, in my 
own experience, the only umform rule 
of conduct for an editor was to avoid 
libelous matter and keep the standard 
of decency at about the level presumed 
to be that demanded by the average 
reader. It does seem as if the aver- 
age man—and woman, too—can stand 
more in the way of salacious reporting 
than they used to do. The erotic 
problems explored in literature, and 
spread out at large with extreme frank- 
ness in widely-circulated novels, indi- 
cate a breaking-down of the moral 
censorship to which newspapers had to 
conform a quarter of a century ago. 
The one coherent theory of newspaper 
management is to make the kind of 
sheet that sells best. Now that the 
momentous issues which shook and 
nearly shattered the younger Republic 
are out of the way, and the issues that 
may shake it again have not yet taken 
hold on the minds of the multitude, 
the great editor is the man who can 
cater most successfully to the desire of 
the many-headed public to be startled, 
excited or amused by his manner of 
presenting the daily happenings of a 
world that can always produce a fair 
average of notable phases of wicked- 
ness and folly. 

Most of the great editors who left 
their mark on the last generation were 
able and powerful pamphleteers: in 
some cases very little more. There are 
interesting survivals of this type with 
us yet ; but the successful editors who 
are the characteristic product of our 
time are merely capable police report- 
ers with a larger field. This species 
has been evolved in harmony with the 
familiar law of correspondence between 
the hour and the man. With it has 
also come what is to the old stagers in 
the business the most peculiar of con- 
temporary newspaper phenomena—the 
dictatorial attitude of the publication 
office. That the new editor could be 
but half a success without a resource- 
ful publisher, needs but a little re- 
flection to make plain. I think we 
stood at the dividing of the ways some 
thirteen years ago. About that time 
the New York newspaper that could 
boast most securely of its circulatiog 
was the one to whose contents the 
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great art of condensation was most 
vigorously and intelligently applied. It 
was accepted as the model of a daily 
journal for busy men. It dictated its 
own terms to the advertiser, the vol- 
ume of, whose announcements it kept 
in strict subjection to the demands of 
its reading space, and with whose sup- 
port indeed it was one of its boasts 
that it could easily dispense, making a 
clear and sufficient profit on circulation 
alone. It seemed for a while that this 
was to become the dominating type of 
the successful American newspaper. 
But just then there came to New York 
a very clever man who had made up 
his mind to create a successful news- 
paper on totally different lines. The 
kind of matter that was daily served 
up under his direction was contempt- 
uously designated in the newspaper 
world as ‘‘ swash,” ‘* flapdoodle,” and 
other things of like import, and a very 
brief career was prophesied for this 
alleged libel] on metropolitan intelli- 
gence, But it shortly appeared that 
the thing had ‘‘come to stay.”” From 
the very first, almost, the experiment 
was conducted amid what somebody 
called a perfect chaos of success, and 


on it were laid with amazing rapidity 
the foundations of a fortune. 
When newspaper men began to ask 


themselves why a brilliant success 
should have been achieved in the teeth 
of all their conceptions of what a news- 
paper ought to be, several explanations 
were forthcoming. The most obvious 
was that we had all been overrating 
the intelligence of our public—writing 
over their heads, so to speak—and that 
this man had merely profited by a fact 
known aforetime to philosophers and 
quack-medicine venders, that people 
are mostly fools. Then there were the 
pictures—very bad pictures, it is true 
—but still affording the kind of aid to 
rudimentary intelligence that suggest- 
ed to Richard Henry Stoddard the 
idea that the new journalism should 
be called the illustrated alphabet style. 
To convey to the infant mind the sig- 
nificance of the symbol called ‘‘ A,” it 
it is usual to say that ‘‘ A was an Arch- 
er who shot at a frog,” and to remove 
all doubt about the identity of the 
parties to this transaction there is pre- 
sented a picture of the archer and an- 
other of the frog. But New York had 
known sensationalism—even vapid sen- 
sationalism—in its newspapers before, 
gnd remarkable outbreaks of pictorial 
art had from time to time been seen 
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on the face of the established sheets 
that were most scornful of the new 
departure. The peculiarity of this 
roved to be that it was no mere pass- 
ing ebullition of extravagance, more 
or less consciously feigned to attract 
notice and to promote circulation. It 
was a deliberately chosen and consist- 
ently pursued method of making a 
newspaper interesting and readable, 
and greater even than its success with 
the public has been its success in com- 
pelling the imitation of those who 
most disliked and despised it. If the 
accepted explanation of this success 
be true, if it were merely a demon- 
stration of the fact that the great public 
of the East Side had for the first time 
been supplied with a newspaper on a 
level with their intelligence, one won- 
ders why journals in New York and 
elsewhere, appealing to quite a differ- 
ent class of readers, should be carried 
away by its influence. If the cynics 
are right in claiming that there is not 
a great difference between the moral 
and intellectual elevation of Murray 
Hill and that of Avenue B, the phe- 
nomenon becomes less puzzling. 

I imagine that the brilliant success 
of those attacks on the Tweed Ring 
has had something to do with the 
newspaper tendency which has devel- 
oped so strongly in the last twenty- 
five years—that, namely, of finding 
something to expose. Ido not know 
of any success quite so legitimate in 
this line as that of the Zimes. It re- 
quired more courage than most of the 
many newspaper efforts to lay bare 
corruption or redress wrong that have 
succeeded it. The actuating motives 
of that paper’s crusade against the 
Ring rule of 1870-71, I take to have 
been complex. There was, I believe, 
for one thing, a large bill for city ad- 
vertising that stood unpaid, and there 
was, of course, the effort to make an 
impression and get the paper out o 
the somewhat commonplace rut int: 
which it had been allowed to settle. 
But the risk was tremendous. The 
Tweed regime was the result of a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that it was 
better to put the conduct of city af- 
fairs into the hands of a few men than 
to leave the responsibility for misgov- 
ernment among supervisors, aldermen 
and members of the legislature. So 
the consolidation of power was effected 
—with some audible protest, it is true, 
but without much public dissatisfac- 
tion. The result was a despotism 
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more nearly complete and more abso- 
lutely unscrupulous than anything 
known in munici history. The 
‘*Ring” owned judges, and the pros- 
ecuting officers were its creatures. A 
newspaper pitting itself against such a 
combination risked more than the 
odium of failure ; it put at hazard all 
it was worth. The timidity of capital 
played a great part in giving Tweed a 
secure hold on the city treasury. The 
Astor-Taylor-Roberts report on the 
“correctness” of Comptroller Con- 
nolly’s accounts was a sample of the 
services which the rich men of New 
York rendered to the city at one of 
the most critical periods of its history. 
I do not know when the 7imes came 
into possession of the figures from 
Connolly’s books copied by the retain- 
ers of ex-Sheriff O’Brien—a man who 
had also the grievance of an unpaid 
claim; but I do know that some of 
them at least were hawked about the 
newspaper offices and were rejected as 
familiar stuff concerning the frauds 
of the old Board of Supervisors. They 
did the business for the Ring, and 
made a most effective climax for the 
nine or ten months of incessant attack 
that had preceded them. But I doubt 
if they would have had their full ef- 


fect save for the uphill fight that went 
before, for whose courage and persist- 
ency it has never appeared to me that 


the proprietors of the 7Zimes, who 
took the real risk, received all the 
credit they deserved. 

This was a signal evidence of what 
a newspaper, almost unaided, could 
accomplish in virtue of its command 
of publicity, and I take it that all the 
fine things that are said about the 
power of a free press resolve them- 
selves into this simple advantage. 
You may placard every dead wall in 
New York with a startling announce- 
ment, and get less effect from it than 
by its publication in a widely-circulated 
newspaper. It may be that editors 
err in flattering themselves that publi- 
cation in the daily journal has also a 
moral effect vastly superior to that of 
publication by placard. There is, 
however, such a thing as character in 
the influence of a newspaper, though, 
whether it be that there is less charac- 
ter or less public belief in its existence 
than there used to be, it counts for 
surprisingly ‘little in these days. A 
Chicago man once said to me, after 
the election of a very objectionable 
candidate for public office in that city, 
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in spite of the almost united opposi- 
tion of the press: ‘‘ You newspaper 
people make a great mistake in sup- 
posing that the public take you at 
your own valuation. I know a good 
deal about the way you conduct your 
business, and I think it is done on a 
pretty low level. You cannot get me 
or any other business man to believe 
in the high moral sentiments of your 
editorial columns while they are so 
foreign to the practice of your count- 
ing-room.”” Everybody is not so well 
informed, and the‘methods of Chicago . 
may be exceptional ; but nobody seems 
to take the newspapers quite so seri- 
ously as they take themselves. It was 
not thus in the days when Greeley 
made the 77ibune a political gospel 
for thousands of sincere, simple-minded 
folk in these United States; but the 
many-sided and_feverishly enterprising 
journalism of our time has this among 
other drawbacks—that its honesty is 
often doubted, and its disinterested- 
ness is always in question. 

This is no doubt due in part to the 
general public knowledge of the exist- 
ence of that most objectionable prac- 
tice of inserting advertisements dis- 
guised as news. There are newspa- 
pers that keep a special bureau of 
their advertising department devoted 
to ‘‘write-ups,” and who are not 
above using the club of threatened at- 
tack to compel the payment of so much 
per column for mop oop eed reading 
matter. Between this depth of degra- 
dation and the ordinary practice of 
reputable newspapers there is, of 
course, a wide interval. But few of 
them are as strict as they once were 
about making a clear distinction be- 
tween reading matter and advertising, . 
and there is a class of notices admitted 
by some of the richest and most pow- 
erful of them into their columns that 
is an outrage on public decency. This 
sort of thing does not cohere with the 
‘“bow-wow ”, style of moral suasion 
much affected by writers of ‘‘brevier,” 
and some caustic wits find in the con- 
trast one of the most comical features 
of daily journalism. 

I cannot imagine a man looking back 
over 1 lifetime spent in the work of 
newspaper offices with any sentiment 
more cheerful than that of a humorous 
sadness, Whatever may have been 
the measure of his success, he must 
recall the ideals with which he began 
his career with a sense of wonder as to 
whether it was really he who cherished 
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them. It is the fashion to call jour- 
nalism a profession, but it is subject to 
none of the conditions which would 
entitle it to the name. The most des- 
picable of men may, without chal- 
lenge, call themselves ‘‘ journalists,” 
no less than the most worthy. There 
is no more exacting and exhausting 
work than that which constitutes the 
daily routine of a newspaper office. 
It grinds the youth out of a man with 
great rapidity, and in stealing his 
physical elasticity robs him also of 
certain finer impulses that are harder 
to recover. And yet it has a charm of 
its own. Toa young man fresh from 
college, possessing the knack of com- 
position and not troubled with literary 
fastidiousness, it seems the ideal career. 
But, as the years roll by, he begins to 
discern the difference between an es- 
tablished reputation and one that has 
to be made afresh every day. Work, 
untiring and ceaseless, is the badge of 
all professions, but the work of the 
newspaper man at forty-five is not nec- 
essarily better paid work than that of 
the same man at twenty-five. Twenty 


years of successful devotion to his 
calling has probably brought him a 
sense of security in his ability to earn 


his living, but beyond that sense of 
personal independence he has gained 
little. The fame of what he did last 
week is as dead as the fame of what 
he did ten years ago. For failing 
mental vigor there is no place in a 
newspaper office ; for long service no 
retiring pension. The law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest reigns here in all its 
brutal vigor ; but what may be the en- 
during type of work or worker, to 
which all the stress and struggle of the 
men who make the daily press are con- 
verging, is beyond the reach of my 
conjecture.—From the Forum for Jan- 
uary. 


MORNING AND EVENING. 


The men who read the morning newspa- 

rs in the street cars are going from their 

jomes to their offices. What do they do 
with their morning paper after they reach 
their stores, manufactories and workshops ? 
They throw it aside, to be picked up by 
clerk, porter or office boy, or they toss it in 
the waste basket—they are done with it. 
_ The men who read the evening newspapers 
in the street cars are going from their offices, 
stores, manufactories and workshops to their 
homes. What do they do with their evenin 
newspaper after they reach their ey 
They give it to their wives, their daughters, 
their sons. Thus it comes about that the 
ge newspaper org the reading that 

i¢ morning newspaper does not and cannot 
get.— Philadelphia (P2.) Call, 
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PRIMITIVE PUBLICITY. 
By Fohn Chester. 


Going back only a single generation to my 
native home in a large manufacturing town 
in England, I have to smile at the primitive 
method of advertising then in vogue. Al- 
though the ———- were sparingly used 
by a few of the better class tradesmen, who 
simply inserted a “card” and let it remain 
there, unchanged, for an entire year, or sev- 
eral years—sometimes long after the original 
advertiser was dead and buried—the general 
advertising was done by the town crier, who 
rejoiced in the sobriquet of “‘ Billy the Bell- 
man.” When there was a bargain sale any- 
where in town, “ Billy’’ would receive his 
commission in the form of a hand-bill or 
dodger, and, with his large brass bell under 
his arm, he would patrol the streets, stopping 
at the most important nee or where- 
ever a crowd was congregated, and, after 
ringing his bell for a minute or two to secure 
attention, he would read out the hand-bill to 
the crowd in a loud voice, something after 
this fashion: ‘‘ Notice is hereby given that 
on and after Saturday next, the reth inst., 
Messrs. Sykes & Shaw, the old established 
drapers, of 66 King street, will hold their an- 
nual sale of women’s and children’s gar- 
ments, also silks, satins, linens and woolens. 
Great reduction of prices to meet the wants 
of the people. Come ee d and avoid the 
crowds. Among the articles on sale will 
be ——” and here the town crier would enu- 
merate the special items and prices. ‘“‘Billy”’ 
had a stentorian voice and would often shout 
himself hoarse during the process of ** publi- 
cation.» Then he would distribute hand- 
bills to those who wanted them and start off 
for the next station. For all this service 
“* Billy used to receive the munificent hon- 
orarium of from sixty to seventy-five cents a 
day—cheap advertising, of its class, for the 
tradesmen employing him. Articles lost or 
found, dogs or other animals strayed away, 
births, deaths and marriages would be ‘ ad- 
vertised ” by “‘ Billy ” in the same primitive 
fashion, and there was always a crowd of 
idlers to listen to his story wherever he 
stopped. But I don’t remember ever seeing 
any but idlers stand and wait for his an- 
nouncements. Busy people ignored him. 
The sound of his bell would attract loafers 
and children, and invariably scare away re- 
spectable people. That was only human, 
after all. Self-respecting persons do not 
care to stand on street corners listening to a 
town crier, and I often thought to myself 
whether the small amount of wages paid to 
“* Billy” was not wasted outright. 

The dodgers or “ hand-bills” of to day 
practically share the same fate and have the 
same amount of success as the town criers of 
a generation ago. It is ‘“‘cheap’’ advertising 
in two senses, It costs little and it cheapens 
the advertiser and his goods. There is no 
dignity about such a és of doing business. 
It is repellant rather than attractive. Its 
cost is actually dear when results are con- 
sidered. A single line in a newspaper which 
people can read at home at their leisure is 
worth five dollars’ worth of dodgers or town 
criers. 

_ And, happily, the business world all over 
is beginning to recognize the difference be- 
tween newspaper advertising and “ primitive 
publicity.” 
—_+o+ —_—_ 
Lines of care showed on his forehead, 
Tears of anguish filled his eyes, 
Failure stood upon his threshold, 
For he wouldn’t advertise. 
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The St. Paul DISPATCH 


is the only evening paper published in the cap- 
ital city of Minnesota. It possesses the best 
equipped newspaper plant in the Northwest 
a A is the Favorite Family Newspaper of its 
section, 


Guaranteed Paid Circulation over 31,000 Daily 
CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ALL. 


Since a large proportion of the cities adjacent 
to St. Paul receive the Dispatch at the same 
lime they receive the morning papers of the 
same date, the daily circulation of the Dis- 
patch EXCEEDS that of any St. Paul morning 
paper by 


More than 15,000. 


HENCE ADVERTISING IN THE 8ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH PAYS! 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


for the month of December, 1895, of the Favorite Family 
Newspaper of Southern Ohio, 


THE CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 


Daily, 40,293. Sundays, 46,747. 
Semi-Weekly, 50,860. 


The Best and [lost Profitable Advertising Medium for 
Family Trade in and around Cincinnati. 
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Sample copies, advertising rates or other information on request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Building, New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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PHILADELPHIA DAILY NEWSPA- 
PERS. 
By George J. Manson. 


During a week’s visit in Philadel- 
phia, lately, to the question I asked 
many people as to what daily paper 
they read, the answer in the majority 
of cases was, ‘‘ The Ledger.”” Con- 
servative, Old-fashioned people read 
it because George W. Childs made it 
a great journal for the family. One 
of my informants (a man quite promi- 
nent in reform work) said that he be- 
lieved many Philadelphians read it 
because it did not publish a Sunday 
edition. He said that was one of the 
reasons why he preferred it and he 
thought a good many religious people 
were of the same mind. 

A business man toid me he thought 
the Ledger was the best journal be- 
cause it published reliable news, and 
a young man said he preferred it to 
the other dailies not only because the 
news was reliable but because it was 
presented in a concise form. 

A newsdealer at a railway station 
near the city said it was his experience 
that there would be a run sometimes 
on one paper and then on another. 
New Yorkers, he said, generally stuck 
to one paper, but a Philadelphian 
would read the Zedger for awhile, then 
he would change to the 7imes, the /n- 
quirer, etc. 

The Ledger has one feature which 
must certainly commend itself to all 
readers. The first three columns on 
the first page are made up in the fol- 
lowing order: News Directory, nam- 
ing the leading articles to be found on 
its sixteen pages ; Advertisers’ Direct- 
ory, an alphabetical list of advertise- 
ments, with the page on which they 
appear ; the current announcements 
at the different theaters (for the benefit 
of strangers, however, the location of 
these theaters should be given). Then 
follows a two-column summary of the 
latest news, arranged under separate 
heads ; foreign, congressional, rail- 
roads, industrial, judicial, financial, 
personal, obituary, naval, disasters and 
casualties, criminal, miscellaneous, 
local news summary. The New York 
journal that would adopt this arrange- 
ment could afford to be guilty of the 
‘* sincerest form of flattery,” for it is a 
plan that would be appreciated by 
thousands of busy readers. The Zea- 
ger has annozncements in different 
drug stores throughout the city to the 
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effect that advertisements are received 
in such places at office rates. 

The 7imes seemed to be a favorite 
with many. Though not sensational 
this journal has more display heads, 
more illustrations of local events, and 
presents the newsy features of the day 
at greater length. On the corner of 
the street on which the 7imes office is 
located is a lamp-post surmounted by 
an extra large glass case, within which 
are a number of colored revolving 
electric lights. This may serve to at- 
tract the attention of strangers to the 
corner, but the name of the journal, 
which appears on the edge of the in- 
closure, is not large enough to be 
noticed. The Zimes has hand-bills 
displayed in stores, etc. : ‘‘ Have you 
read the 7imes this morning ?”’ 

The Jnguirer presents the news in 
a breezy, somewhat sensational man- 
ner; é. g., an editorial on the big car 
strike has sub-heads: ‘‘ To the Union 
Traction Managers,” ‘‘To the Strik- 
ers,” ‘* To the General Public,” ‘‘To 
the Mayor.’’ At the head of its edi- 
torial celumns the publisher states 
that the paper is looked to every day 
by ‘‘ over half a million of readers for 
all the news. Tell that number about 
your business, and it pays.” Then 
follows the report of the superintend- 
ent of delivery for the preceding day, 
showing a total circulation of 122,479. 
The bulk of this circulation is by car- 
riers in the city (39,585), agents out- 
side the city (36,143) and the Central 
News Co., wholesale dealers (26,200). 

The Press has a brief news sum- 
mary on the first column of the first 
page. At the top, in the space on 
each side of the name of the paper, 
the statement appears (in the issue be- 
fore me): 


Monday the Press received 7,428 
LETTERS in answer to Want ads. 
Such results show why the people use Press 
Want ads. 


The general make-up of the paper 
(14 pages) reminds one of the New 
York World. In several hotels and 
large restaurants I saw a show-bill, 
placed behind the large cake of ice on 
the oyster-counter : 


Read the Press. It pays to use Press 
Want ads. 


The Record states, at the head of 
its editorial column, that it ‘‘has a 
larger circulation than any morning 
newspaper except one in the United 
States.”” It then prints its daily cir- 
culation for the preceding fifteen days, 
which, in the statement before me, 
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ranges from 163,000 to 185,000. The A bright young man irreverently re- 
circulation for the preceding day is marked to me that the /éem was a 
then given in this form: good paper to read if you wanted to 
185,557. get full of gas. I say ‘‘ irreverently,”’ 

The circulation of the Record on Wednes- On account of the paper’s age, because 
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(It is worthy of note that the Evening Item is the one paper that gets credit for a circulation 
langer, than any other daily in Philadelphia has ever attained ; and its man: Ts are always me | 
to k up their rising figures by such evidence as leaves no room to doubt their accuracy. It 
would appear that effervescence in a newspaper, as well as in soda water, is particularly 
to the taste of the inhabitants of the Quaker City.—Ed. P. 1.) 





day, December 18, 1895, was 185,557 copies, on the editorial page the reader learns 
distributed as follows : that it was ‘‘established in 1847.” It 
is an eight-page, one-cent paper, with 

big, double-column heads and plenty 

of illustrations. The /tem uses fence 

advertising, and hes large announce- 

Da picakvssciepcorees 185,557 ments of its circulation (‘‘ 190,c00’’) 
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on the sides of buildings on the out- 
skirts, which attract the attention of 
travelers, ' particularly on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, as they enter the 
city. 

Of the evening newspapers my in- 
formation leads me to believe that the 
Telegraph is read by the conservative, 
Philadelphia-loving populace. To be 
sure, it has double-column display 
heads which, at first sight, give it a 
rather breezy appearance, but the ar- 
ticles are not long and are written ina 
condensed, matter-of-fact style. It is 
a three-cent paper and therefore has a 
three and not a one-cent circulation, 
From the tone of its editorials, three 
columns of them, starting off with 
headless paragraphs three or four stick- 
fulls in length—compact, substantial, 
carefully written—it can safely be 
affirmed that this is the paper read by 
the solid, well-to-do business men, as 
they sit in their libraries, on North 
Broad street, or in their beautiful homes 
in the suburbs, after partaking of a 
hearty dinner. The appearance of the 
journal, after a hasty glance at its 
pages, would lead a man to approach 
it with a feeling almost of reverence, 
certainly respect. 

The Family Call is an eight-page, 
one-cent evening publication. It is 
somewhat smaller in size than its con- 
temporaries (211¢x15 inches) and di- 
rects attention to this fact by an an- 
nouncement on the right-hand side of 
the name on the first page : 


It is not the size of a paper but what it 
contains that makes it valuable. 


In the left-hand corner we find this 
motto : 

Toil, feel, think, hope.— Sterling. 

A line below the date-line, in large 
Roman type, states that ‘‘ Pommer, 
Third and Chestnut streets, sells daily 
115 Calls.” The editorials are brief, 
with indented side-heads. It is a 
bright, newsy journal, and has a short 
story and a poem on the sixth page. 

The Evening Bulletin is a six-paged, 
two-cent journal. A notice on the 
editorial page states that it is ‘‘the 
only afternoon paper in Philadelphia 
which publishes the news of the Asso- 
ciated Press.” The appearance of the 
Bulletin would lead one to judge that 
its circulation is eminently select. It 





must be a favorite in the family. The 
fifth page contains a department for 
women, and a story a column and a 
half long. 

The Mews, a four-paged, one-cent 
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evening paper, states on the left of its 
title on the first page : 

The lowest rate in proportion to proved 
circulation is what the Daily News ctheas the 
advertiser. 

The news is presented in a sensa~- 
tional style, and there are several col- 
umns of plate matter. 

The Lvening Star, another one-cent 
paper, contains eight pages, and gives 
considerable news with small display 
of head-lines. 

The LZvening Herald, price one 
cent, four pages, has for its motto: 
** All the latest news,” most of which 
appears, well displayed, on the first 
page. The head of the editorial page 
contains the calendar for the month, 
and a notice directing readers to no- 
tify the publishers of any ‘‘news 
stand, railway train or passenger steam- 
boat, where a Philadelphia evening 
newspaper should be sold, and where 
the Evening Herald is not offered for 
sale. It is proposed to extend the 
circulation of this newspaper wherever 
persons whose interests are in Philadel- 
phia have their homes.”’ 

The North American is an eight- 
page penny morning paper, and pub- 
lishes no Sunday edition. On the left 
of its title, on the first page, it makes 
what Samuel Weller would call an 
‘*inwidious” comparison with some of 
its contemporaries : 

The North American is a member of the 
Associated Press. All the morning newspa- 
pers in Philadelphia receive Associated Press 
news except the Public Ledger and Phila- 
delphia Record. The Ledger and Record do 
not get any Associated Press dispatches. 

On the right hand is printed the 
motto: 

American in everything and always for the 
people. 

The news feature, which is well 
covered, is presented in brief para- 
graphs. There appear to be two or 
three columns of plate matter, consist- 
ing of items for family reading, and, 
in the copy before me, there are no 
small ads of the Help Wanted, Rooms 
to Let, etc., variety. 

The reader will obtain some idea 
of the advertising features of the 
Philadelphia newspapers from the fol- 
lowing table which I have prepared. 
This represents the number of columns 
of advertising in the issues for one 
day, respectively, in the leading morn- 
ing and evening journals of the city. 
The classification is not made very 
close, and, aside from the special sub- 
jects mentioned, the subjects are in- 
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cluded in the miscellaneous column. 
Financial and insurance advertising is 
referred to specially in four instances, 
because it seemed to be a prominent 
and somewhat characteristic feature. 
In the three small evening newspa- 
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pers, largely devoted to local news, 
the gross amount of advertising on the 
same day, in columns, was as follows : 
The Herald (four-page paper), 7 ; the 
Star (eight-page paper), 19 ; the Vews 
(four-page paper), 8%. 
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ADVERTISING AFFIRMATIVELY. 
By Joel Benton. 

I have often thought that a good 
many good tradesmen put in their ad- 
vertisements a good deal that doesn’t 
belong there. What you want to tell 
the public, if you have something to 
sell, is not how untruthfully your com- 
petitors—or some few of them—adver- 
tise, or how loudly and deceptively they 
shout, but simply what you can do 
yourself, 

Kicking out at the fellows up street 
or down street, or across the way— 
which we so often see done—is merely 
giving ¢hem celebrity and advertising 
them, besides using choice and expen- 
sive space that might be utilized in de- 
scribing your own goods and methods 
of business. : 

It is not only foolish todo this, but 
it is almost always ineffectual. If you 
put your intimations or slurs so dis- 
tinctly that the reader knows the fellow- 
tradesman you transfix, he is by no 
means certain to be impressed as you 
intend he shall be. He may think you 
are jealous, or unfair, and it is not 
doing you any good to let it be known 
that you have competitors invading 
your domain who disturb you, and for 
whose discomfiture you seem to be 
willing to spend the price of adver- 
tising space in berating them. Why 
put the matter either directly or indi- 
rectly? Why let it be known in print 
that anybody but yourself furnishes 
clothing that is the best and cheapest, 
or even says he does? 

Even if you do not specify in your 
indictment anybody who can be identi- 


fied that sells as you do, why kick into 
the air? It merely shows that you are 
conscious of some adverse firms, who 
claim to serve the public as well as 
you do—perhaps better. And how 
does that concern you or me, or the 
public? Let us boom our own goods, 
and attend strictly to our own business. 
The world knows, and we know, that 
there ave other stores than ours, and 
that they are conducted by honest men 
who really try to serve their customers 
welland make an honest living thereby. 

It has for years been one of the 
shrewd traits of the London 7imes that 
it does not, by any reference or objurga- 
tion, advertise its competitors. It has 
them—and they, perhaps, have made 
inroads upon its once undisputed field 
in journalism. But it saves its strength 
and space for affirmative work. It is 
still the voice of English popular 
opinion. It still furnishes the field 
where the British citizen airs his griefs 
and propounds his opinions. It does 
not think it can afford to give its con- 
temporaries editorial-reading publicity, 
and it is careful not to do this, 

To return to advertisements that 
quarrel and jab out, what Jay Gould 
said long ago is forever true and perti- 
nent: ‘‘ This life,’’ he said, ‘‘is too 
brief for quarrels. I want all my time 
for my own business.’’ 


—— or 
REPUTATION, 

A reputation for making thoroughly first- 
class goods has a value which it is Sifpcult to 
estimate in dollars and cents. Such a repu- 
tation costs a great deal to acquire, but when 
once fixed in the popular mind no amount of 
competition with goods of equal merit can 
take it away except through the neglect of its 
possessor.—Geyer’s Statzoner. 















Every package that goes 
out of the store—every let- 
ter that goes out of the 
office—ought to carry some 
kind of an advertisement 
in it. The most accept- 
able form for this purpose 
is that of a booklet. It 
may be written about the 
business in general, or 
about any department of 
it. It may take up a par- 
ticular item ora particular 
line, or it may advertise a 
special sale. 

There are plenty of things 
to write about in any store, 
and this method of adver- 
tising is almost certain to 
bring profitable results. I 
have never known it to 
fail. When retailers place 
a booklet in packages that 
go out of the store, they get 
their advertising matter 
into customers’ hands at a 
time when they are pleased 
with some purchase they 
have made. It is the very 
best possible time to ad- 
dressthem. You know ex- 
actly where your circula- 
tion is going, how much 
there is of itand how much 
it costs. My price for re- 
tail booklets ranges from 
$5up. Ten dollarsis likely 
to be what I will charge in 
most cases 

Outside of retail lines I 
charge from $15 up for 
writing booklets. I have 
written this kind of adver- 
tising for a great number 
of general advertisers, and 
have letters from many 
clients telling of the good 
results that came from it. 


Charles 


Austin 
Building, Bates, 
New York. 
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Anybody can do success- 
ful advertising if he knows 
how. Anybody can increase 
his business if he makes his 
advertising better. It is 
simply a question of doing 
a thing the right way. 

My new book, “‘ Good Ad- 
vertising,” is intended to 
tell business men how toad- 
vertise,and it does tell them. 
Anybody who reads the 
book can increase his busi- 
ness and make his adver- 
tising better if he does what 
the book tells him to do. 
There is nothing but com- 
mon sense in my book. It 
contains page after page of 
practical talk. It tells how 
much money tospend—how 
to write ads—how to keep 
out of mistakes. It tells 
about position, display, 
borders, illustrations. Itis 
the boiled down experience 
of ten years of active par- 
ticipation in every kind of 
advertising under the sun. 
It will appear about Feb. 1. 
Price $5. 

Anybody who sends me 
$5 NOW may have as a 
premium both asix months’ 
subscription to PRINTERS’ 
INK and a three months’ 
subscription to Brains. 
These publications will be 
sent to you beginning any 
time you say. 

Anybody who sends an 
order now for the book (to 
be delivered and paid for 
on publication) may have 
either Printers’ INK for 
six months or Brains for 
three months. Take your 
choice. 

No premiums after Feb .1. 
The price will be $5 
straight. 


Charles 


Austin 


Vanderbilt 
Building, 
New York. 
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OUR POST-OFFICE. The monthly World is issued by the 
‘*Press” Publishing Com 


Sor F. pany. 
This is a picture of ‘‘The World It is not issued by the World Pub- 

















Almana ”’ for 1896. lishing Company. 
It is entered at the New York Post- One of the most remarkable things 
office as second-class matter. about the management of ‘‘our post- 
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mails as belong to the World but in 
the matter of privileges the World has 
an advantage. 

Something more than a year ago the 
P. O. Department issued the following 
order : 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 4, 1894. 
Order No. 412. 

It is hereby ordered that whenever the 
general character and manner of issue of a 
periodical publication is changed in the in- 
terest of the publisher, or of an advertiser or 
other person, by the addition of unusual 

uantities of advertisements, or of matter 
different from that usually appearing in the 
publication, or calculated to give special 

rominence to some particular business or 

usinesses, or otherwise—especially where 
large numbers of copies are circulated by or 
in the interest of particular persons—or 
where there is to be an excessive number of 
alleged sample copies mailed, or where the 
issue is to be sold at a special and different 
price than that charged for the customar 
issues, the second-class rate of postage will 
be denied that issue ; and if there be repeated 
instances of such irregularities, the publica- 
tion will be excluded from the mails as 
second-class matter. 

W. S. Bissett, 


(Signed) 
Postmaster-General. 

Its issue was procured by outside 
influence for the purpose of excluding 
from the mails the Year Book issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK for Nov. 28, 1894. 

It did not fit the case of the Year 
Book, but did fit the Christmas Puch, 
Christmas Z/fe, World Almanac and 
many others. 

When the Department attempted to 
apply this order to the Wor/d, the 
World would not stand it and the De- 
partment backed down. 

Finally the Department eliminated 
the various paragraphs of its famous 
order, one by one, until now nothing 
remains of it. 

The World Almanac has done and 
is doing good service, and is a legiti- 
mate publication and entitled to be 
carried in the mails without stamps 
and at one cent a pound. 

No Postmaster-General, during the 
past twenty years, has pretended to pos- 
sess the knowledge requisite to decide 
by looking at it whether a certain paper 
or publication, offered for mailing, 
ought to be charged for at one cent a 
pound or at eight cents a pound. The 
Department has made rules having a 
bearing upon the subject from time to 
time, but for some reason has ever in- 
sisted upon making one rule to-day 
and another to-morrow, keeping no 
record of either and mixing things up 
in such a way that no one in the De- 
partment or out of it can now tell what 
its rulings are, have been, or will be. 


Office of the t 
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THE NOVELTY OF HONESTY. 


I know of no way in which a man 
can attain more of novelty in his ad- 
vertising to-day than through simple 
honesty. 

The field is so full of exaggeration 
that a man can scarcely attain dis- 
tinctiveness in that line. Adjectives 
have all been brought into play. Lan- 
guage has been so thoroughly scanned 
for forceful expressions that advertis- 
ers, from sheer exhaustion, fall back to 
the original expression—‘‘ The best.’’ 
They do not go back far enough to be 
novel and awake a new interest. 

It is useless to try to out-shout the 
rest. Adjectives have been used so 
recklessly that the ear is hardened 
against them. People expect super- 
latives in the advertising pages. Offer 
them something that they don’t expect. 

The piece of advertising which has 
made the greatest impression on me 
lately is that simple expression, ‘‘ Mor- 
gan & Wright tires are good tires.” I 
thought it a weak piece of advertising 
when I first saw it. What was the use 
of saying anything if they could not 
say more than that? But its very sim- 
plicity caught me. Bombast and su- 
perlative characterized the advertising 
of every other tire—of almost every- 
thing else that was advertised. But 
here was a maker who said just enough, 
attacked nobody, left room for others, 
and yet told all that I wanted to know. 

I live in an atmosphere of advertis- 
ing. I study it all the time. It is 
pretty hard to make any impression on 
me by cleverness. But that simple 
wording led me_to insist on those tires 
when I bought a bicycle. 

Advertising is bound to grow toward 
simplicity because there is no room to 
grow the other way. People will be 
more influenced by it when it shows 
less indication of studied exertion. We 
are more apt to believe the man who 
makes a quiet assertion as if he had no 
question about one believing him, than 
the man who seems to think that his 
statements need to be reinforced. 

Art and simplicity will characterize 
the new era of advertising.—Resu/ts. 


—_~+or 
THE BILL-BOARDS AT NIGHT. 

No one yet seems to have discovered any 

way of making the hoardings effective as a 


means of advertisement at night. What a 
fortune awaits the man that candothis! At 
this part of the year the hoardings are in- 
effective for nearly two-thirds of every day ; 
how much their value would be increased if 
they could be seen as well at night as in the 
day, instead of being practically invisible. — 
London Edition Printers’ Ink. 
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FAKE “ WANT” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The race for supremacy in quantity of 
‘want’? ads has led some of the “ make- 
record-at-any-cost ’’ newspapers to be guilty 
of tricks which no honest newspaper would 
practice. One is the publication of fictitious 
“wants,” false names, and addresses that 
don’t exist. This is a many-sided fraud, for 
it not only deludes advertisers by false evi- 
dence of the newspaper’s pop ity, but it 
fools the persons who answer such ads. 
Many cases of this kind have recently come 
to my notice, and there cannot the 
slightest doubt as to the guilt of at least one 
of New York's “hurrah ”’ papers. 

One instance is that of a young man who 
answered no fewer than ten different adver- 
tisements for a clerk—all the ads appearing 
in one issue of the newspaper in question. 
Four of the ten letters were returned to him 
—as he had put his own address on the cor- 
ner of his envelopes—and all were marked 
either ‘“* Not known’”’ or * No such address.”’ 
Another instance is that of a lady friend of 
mine who wanted a girl for general house- 
work. Instead of putting an ad in the pa- 
per, she answered about a dozen ads from 
girls requiring places. She used her hus- 
band’s business envelopes, and, of about 
twelve girls sent for, with a promise of all 
car expenses paid, whether engaged or not, 
she had only one caller—a “girl”? on the 
shady side of forty who didn’t know a 
saucepan from a soup ladle. But—seven a 
the lady's /etters were returned through the 
mails, marked either ‘‘ Not known’ or 
“No such address.” 

A third example is even more shocking. 
A painter, out of work, saw an advertise- 
ment in the same paper for “‘ four painters 
in Harlem.” He walked from Brooklyn to 
the address given—a total distance of over 
ten miles—and found that the place indi- 
cated was a vacant lot! He saw eight other 
men there, all inquiring for the same firm, 
which never existed. bt course he had to 
walk back home, as had many other victims 
of this cruel deception; but he told me that 
it was the third time in two months that he 
had been similarly deceived by ads in the 
same paper. 

It is impossible to conceive that any out- 
side practical joker would continue to spend 
his money in paying for the insertion of fake 
ads. Theonly other reasonable inference is 
that the paper itself was responsible for the 
trick, pe in that case it has earned the exe- 
cration of every right-minded iadividual. It 
is a pity there is not some law on the statutes 
which would enable a person thus victimized 
to prosecute the publisher of the paper. 

Joun C. GRAHAM. 





—+or—_<_ 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Jan. 9, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A rather cute catch is that of a hatter in 
Dock square. A small red spot has been 
painted on the inside of the glass in his show 
window and a well-lettered sign above it 
reads: ‘Do you believe in magnetism? If 
you do, touch the glass here and you will feel 
a pane.”’ Hardly one in ten notices how 
pane is spelled until they are foolish enough 
to remove their gloves and touch the spot 
two or three times. B. B 

_— 
Tue merchant who “ poor business” cries 
Is he who does not advertise. 
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ADVERTISING FOR FARMERS. 
Potomac, IIl., Jan. 7, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The surprising growth of the advertising 
idea was forcib eg oe to my notice a 
few weeks ago. hile waiting at a country 
station I became acquainted with quite an 
intelligent, nicely dressed gentleman who 
belonged to that class which, according to the 
funny newspaper, is the natural mark for the 
confidence man. uring our conversation 
he learned that I was connected with the ad- 
ie gm Seg ye of the press. 

“*I believe in advertising,’’ he remarked, 
“and practice it, as also % several of my 
neighbors.”’ 

he possibility of a farmer advertising had 
never occurred to me, and upon expressing a 
curiosity to know in what manner farmers 
could advertise, he said: 

“TI live in one of the best counties in 
Michigan, where I own and till a large farm. 
In addition to growing all kinds of grain I 
raise both cattle and hogs. I live within 
convenient distance of four railroad stations. 
each having a number ot grain buyers and 
stock dealers. When I conclude that I am 
ready to sell my stuff, I insert a local in 
three or four local papers published at those 
villages stating the amount and quality and, 
if stock, when it will be ready togo. Then, 
instead of being compelled to go from one 
dealer to another in order to receive a fair 
price, they come to me, and by mail and 
— put a price on it. The buyers 

now my methods, and also know that other 
dealers are after me, and as a consequence 
they bid the highest price they can afford. 
I always get the best prices going, and my 
little outlay in advertising pays me big. 
Then another thing: If I want to buy a mi 
cow, what isthe use of my riding all over the 
country, inquiring from Tom, I-:ck and 
Harry, for the desired article, and spending 
four or five dollars’ worth of valuable time 
when fifty cents invested in an advertise- 
ment in the local paper will bring such a 
throng of eager sellers as to give my premises 
the appearance of a county fair ground ?” 

P. C. Coss. 
a 
IN GRAND RAPIDS. 
Granpv Rapips, Mich., Dec. 30, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of the coal companies put about a ton 
of nut coal in the mail the day before Christ- 
mas, each lump attached by wire to a tag, 

dd d to « s’ wives, with the re- 





uest to put in her husband’s stocking. 
They call it a “‘ Black Diamond, taken from 
our famous collection at our yards,” at so 
much a ton. 


Foster, Stevens & Co., hardware mer- 
chants, have adopted a method of keying 
their ad in a Y. M. C. A. publication by pub- 
lishing a half-tone of the ad solicitor in their 
space, with this reading matter: ‘ This 

oung man who adorns this page is responsi- 
bie for this expenditure. Will it benefit any- 
body? By mentioning having read it, when 
buying of us, will entitle you to a rebate of 
five per cent on your purchase.” ‘ 

The establishment of a three-cent lunch 
room has inspired a business firm to issue a 
business card, which is good for three cents 
at this counter. The restaurant is crowded 
at seasonable hours. 

One of Fuller & Rice Lumber Co.’s ads in 
the street cars reads: ‘“‘ Our doors are made 
out of trees. The trees grow out of doors.” 
It takes a minute or two to realize this isa 
fact. Lucius E, Torrey, 
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THE FENCE BUYER. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y,, Jan. 3, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The “fence buyer” is usually a well-fed, 
well-dressed gentleman, with a liberal supply 
of money for expenses and a check-book for 
purchasing purposes. He hasan oily tongue 
a good collection of stories, a pocketful of 
good ci , and is profuse in his invitations 
to luncheon and dinner. He is employed on 
salary and ¢ ission, and his exp ac- 
count is very elastic. a 

You will generally find this gentleman 
around the day after a fire, anxious to ar- 
range to have the ruins “fenced in” for the 
protection of the public. He will put up 
the fence at his own expense, if he gets per- 
mission, all the privilege he asks in return 
being the right to post bills on the fence or 
hoarding. The labor in putting up the fence 
doesn’t cost much; the lumber used will do 
for several such fences, but, until the build- 
ing is rebuilt or repaired, he has the free 
privilege of posting bills on the hoarding, 
and the revenue derived therefrom—of course 
dependable upon the locality—will well re- 
pay him for his trouble. 

But he can’t always get his “‘ sites” free, 
and then his ** business tact and judgment”’ 
have to determine how much a space is worth, 
so as to yield him a reasonable profit. The 
same in cases where a new building is to be 
erected on a vacant lot or lots. The con- 
tractor usually puts up the hoarding in such 
instances, and the fence buyer has to “ see’”’ 
him in order to secure his privileges. 

The purchaser of outdoor advertising 
spaces usually pays spot cash in advance for 
what he buys, and in this manner he often 

ets his bargains dirt cheap. A check for 
$25, offered to a small tradesman for the 
privilege of using the side of his house for 
advertising purposes during an entire year, 
seems small to everybody but the tradesman, 
who has nothing to do but pocket the money. 
If he only knew what the buyer sold the 
space for, after painting a beautiful pictorial 
ad upon it, he voit doubtless feel some 
pangs of compunction, but “where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

Joun CHESTER. 
eee sae Sa 
‘““WEEKLY TRIBUNE” FOR 25 CENTS. 

Puiutps, Me., Jan. 2, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The charge by S. S. Butler, of Los Gatos, 
Cal., in your issue of January 1, that the 
—_ Yor Risto = s six of their week- 
ies in exchange for a $1.50 count: aper is 
= far from the truth. The Tribune 

as a contract with certain weekly papers 
whereby cE gee — ey ad a year, 
giving said wee paper the privilege of 
Satins the Week! Tribune & not sed 
than 25 cents in addition to its own sub- 
scription price. This includes also six 7rié- 
unes weekly for the use of the country pub- 
lisher in advertising. The fellow that burns 
them instead makes a mistake. 

J. W. Brackett, Ed. Phonograph. 
—_+o+—____ 
ADVERTISE ! 
The more one tries 
To do without, 
The more one flies 
Back to the motto, 
Advertise ! 
—_——+or_—_—— 


A THEATER ad will not pay unless it h 
large audience. it eit 
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ADVERTISING AWHEEL. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 7, 1896. 
Editor of Pruvters’ Ink: 

Some genius has at last contrived a mechan- 
ism by which circular discs retain an upright 
position within the — revolving wheels of 
a bicycle, and, on each side of these plates, 
an ad can be placed, so that, some day, you 
may rub your eyes and see a mounted brigade 
of sandwich men on bicycles, instead of them 
a mts along the curbs between sign- 

ards. Then, in more ways than one, there 
will be “‘ tired felloes’’ in street advertising. 

An idea valuable to out-of-door advertisers 
might be gained by watching the lantern 
parades given occasionally by the bicycle 
clubs. In one of these, held in Boston not 
long ago, a wide-awake wheelman introduced 
—_ with success. He had DO eg 
a light frame transparency, strap, to his 

need S an hi 4 up above his head. 
It was about three feet square, and on its two 
faces was nicely painted these truths, so dear 
to the hearts of our wheelmen: “Let us 
mend our (high) ways.” ‘“ Blessed be those 
who have good roads.” 

On the inside, to illuminate it, were four in- 
candescent electric lamps, with red, blue, 
green and white “bulbs.” A storage bat- 
tery, attached to the handle bars, furnished 
the illuminating power, and every minute or 
two the rider would alternately turn on and 
off the different colors, the result being a 
novel effect of rapidly-changing hues. 

Busy BgE. 


—_+.>—__—_—_ 
THERE'S MILLIONS IN IT. 


Five or six years ago Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York, started a little publication 
called Printers’ Ink to advocate the cause 
of advertising. Since then a half hundred 
other publications of like character have 
sprung up—and not only that, but scores upon 
scores of persons have set themselves up as 
writers and designers of advertising. Some 
of these command salaries as high as $10,00> 
per annum as managers of the advertising 
department of large concerns. And notonly 
this, but there have also sprung up dozens of 
new advertising agents all over the country. 

he advertising pages of all the leading 
magazines show the fruit of all this ‘ bull- 
ing” of the advertising business. Where 
formerly these magazines would have a dozen 
or twenty pages of advertising they now 
show a hundred or more pages, and all dis- 
played in the most artistic manner. 

PrinTERS’ Ink is a weekly publication, size 
about four by six inches, and they get for 
their advertisements, on yearly contracts, 
~~ per page, $5,200 per year from a single 

rm, and have dozens of pages of such. 

What does all this immense increase in the 
business of advertising mean ? Simply that 

ople have discovered that there’s millions 
init. In other words there is no other busi- 
ness factor that pays half as well as judicious 
advertising. 

Did you ever sit down and give five 
minutes consecutive thought to the subject of 
advertising? Like every other incentive to 
secure customers it is worthy of your best 
consideration and should receive it. Say in 
your advertisement just what you would say 
toa pope customer, and say it as 
though you meant business.—Z-rchange. 

———- +0 
_ It pays to advertise if it is done in the 
right way, but it is too expensive to be fooled 
with in a haph d Busi: 
World, 
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FROM CHICAGO. 

When one casts his bread on the waters of 
advertising he never knows when or how it 
will come back. Recently a country ex- 
change came to me with a merchant’s ad in 
it which I should never have given a second 
glance had it not been for a printer’s error 
and the method taken to correct it. 

Among other things this country merchant 
keeps in stock are Bush hook”’ gloves, and 
he enumerated them in the list B goods of- 
fered in thead, The printer, however, made 
it read “ buck horn” ae, and the proof- 
reader let it go, and after the edition was off 
it had been corrected with a lead pencil to 
read “‘ bush hook.’’ I have had a great cu- 
riosity to see a pair of “bush hook” gloves 
since I saw that ad and the next time I visit 
the glove counter of any store I am going to 
ask for them. By this mistake I am a pos- 
sible purchaser, though the country adver- 
tiser will not be benefited. 

The street cars are now advertising what 
seems to me aconsistent line of goods. They 
tell us what brand of mince pies to use and 
a demure Quaker maiden asks us: “ Does 
thee use Quaker Oats?” and another tells 
us who makes the best brard of flour, all 
in good, plain type, easily read by any one, 
and after we have been tempted by these 
offers of dainties to such an extent that we 
begin to feel the effects of high living, we 
are told that Ripans Tabules are a cure for 
evils of this kind. 

The proprietors of Fleisher’s Knitting 
Worsted. have been telling those who are 
tributary to the street car kings that that 
particular yarn “‘ wears longer and knits fur- 
ther”? for a long time. Lately they have 
evidently had some doubts of a grammatical 
nature, as they are now asking: ‘‘ Which is 
correct, knits further or knits farther?” in 


large type. 

The Yenefit of plain letters of large size in 
a street car ad occurred to me the other night 
when a car went by at a ten-mile-an-hour 
clip, and I read through the windows the 
name of Carter’s Little Liver Pills on the 
double sized ad that is carried in the cars. 
Since that time I notice that ad every time a 
car carrying it passes me in the night. 

I believe that advertising is often neutral- 
ized by the name given the article adver- 
tised. Not because the name is inapt, neces- 
sarily, but because it is hard to remember. 
Take, as a case in point, two different kinds 
of dress shields, whatever they may be, that 
are advertised in the street cars here. I see 
the ads twice every day, if not more times, 
and know one of om is named the “Omo,”’ 
but the name of the other I cannot remem- 
ber, though I tried to fix it on my memory 
as I came down-town this morning. Given 
the same display and circulation, the ar- 
ticle that has a short and easily remem- 
bered name has a better chance to find buy- 
ers than one exactly alike in every respect 
that has been given a name that is unfamil- 
iar or hard to remember or which is diffi- 
cult of pronunciation. 

A little bit of conversation that I heard 
a day or two ago may contain a hint. 

The ladies were discussing a new brand of 
washing powder. 

“T am going to try it,’’ said the first. 

“T don’t like to try new things ” said the 
other. ; 

“Well, that’s the way with me, but this 
has been advertised and advertised until I 
begin to think it must be good or people 
would have found it out befove this, and quit 
buying so they couldn’t afford to advertise 
it so much,”’ was the reply. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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It occurred to me that this shows two 
things. First, that continuous advertising 
is good, and second that advertising for 
women’s trade must be continuous, for they 
are inclined to be conservative and must be 
convinced before they will buy. 

MILLER Purvis. 


ee ee 
SOME QUEER ORDERS. 

“ We frequently have demands made upon 
us for lists of names that we are absolutely 
unable to fill,” said a member of one of the 
New York busi dd panies re- 





cently. 

“It is, of course, an easy matter for us to 
supply the names and addresses of nearly 
every man engaged in any particular profes- 
sion or calling in the country. We estimate 
that we can furnish about goo,cco names, if 
any one should want that number. It has, 
of course, been the work of years to collect 
these, and then they need frequent revisions 
to bring them up to date. 

“* The orders that we are unable to fill are 
such as these: One day last week a man 
came in here and asked me calmly enough 
for the addresses of all the red-headed men 
in the country. Of course I was unable to 
help him, for there is no means known to me 
of collecting such information. 

he man’s reason was that he desired to 
send circulars recommending a hair bleach 
that he claimed would, without injury to the 
capillary growth, act chemically upon the 
pigment, and turn the same a dark brown. 

e assumed, of course, that red-haired men 
were all sensitive of the fact, and would, if 
they could without injury, change its natural 
shade. 

“That is but one of several cases. For 
instance, we have had an application for the 
names of all men having suffered amputation 
of the limbs. This came from a dealer in a 
newly-patented composition for artificial 
limbs. A manufacturer of glass eyes once 
sent in for names and addresses of men blind 
in one eye. Wehave had other requests of a 
similarly ridiculous nature. 

“The greatest demand we have had is for 
lists of names of physicians and surgeons, 
clergymen and of bankers and financial in- 
stitutions. We generally send our circulars 
from our own office here, but at times we sup- 
ply gummed slips to persons to do their own 
work.’’—Counting Room. 


el 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

Every intelligent business man must recog- 
nize the fact that advertising is not a matter 
to be let out to the lowest bidder. It might 
be so if all papers were of equal value as ad- 
vertising mediums. But with this value in 
different publications ranging from nothing 
to the highest figure, it is contrary to the first 
principles of business to take the one that 
will do the advertising at the cheapest rates. 

It would be about as sensible to put in 
office men who might bid the lowest for the 

lace. Fancy a great railway corporation, a 

ank or an insurance company selecting its 

resident and other officers by competitive 
bias, without regard to their qualifications, 
or the manager of an extensive mercantile 
business or a lawyer in a suit involving mill- 
ions of dollars being selected ause he is 
the lowest bidder! The purpose in all such 
cases is to secure the best services for the 
prices paid—the best returns for the money 
spent.—JV. Y. Herald. 

++ —___ 
Tue live advertiser ignores defunct meth- 
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NOTES. 


Tue Century Co. has awarded its prize of 
1,000 francs for the best Napoleon poster to 
Lucien Metivet. 

Tue January number of the American 
Kitchen Mag ine, Boston, an il- 
lustrated article on Fulton Market, New 
York. 

On the 2d of January a crowd of people 
kept bombarding the Caw’s Fountain Pen 
store, on Broadway, to get the pen and a big 
bottle of ink for fifty cents. It took a group 
of policemen to see that everything was done 
in order. The cause of this rush was the 
one-column advertisement of the pen in sev- 
eral daily papers. ‘‘Caw’s” enough. 

+o 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The great body of poe stamp collectors 
is not, as is commonly ees, mainly re- 
cruited from the ranks of school misses and 
small boys. We find the millionaire and the 
clerk meeting on terms of equality to discuss 
the acquisitions of a brother philatelist, while 
newspaper men, government employees, doc- 
tors, lawyers and tradesmen alike, seek di- 
version in the study and classification of 
these scraps of paper. The collecting of 
stamps from every part of the world, in all 
their variety, would occupy a lifetime and 
necessitate, if the work were made complete, 
the expenditure of a fabulous sum. 

Take, for instance, the postage stamps of 
the United States. Since 1842, when stamps 
were first introduced, such frequent changes 
have been made that the collector of to-day 
finds it necessary to devote an entire album 
to this country alone. A brief history of the 
postage stamps of the United States may 
not prove ee. 

For a period of one hundred and seventy- 
five years after the inauguration of the postal 
system in America there were no stamps. 

he rates for postage in those days were 
higher than at present, being six, eight, ten, 
fifteen, seventeen, twenty, twenty-two and 
twenty-five cents for distances of thirty, 
sixty, one hundred, one hundred and fifty, 
two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three 
hundred and fifty and four hundred miles 
respectively. An envelope would have made 
the letter subject to double postage ; so the 
letter was written on a single sheet of paper, 
which was folded and sealed with a wafer, 
leaving the outside blank for the address. 
The postmaster then added in ink the name 
of the town, date of mailing, amount of post- 

e, and “‘due” or “paid,” as the case 
might be. Who among the readers of this 
article has not seen among old family treas- 
ures a missive such as the one described, the 
paper worn by much handling, the quaint, 
— writing dim and discolored ? 

s considerable time was consumed in 
beage the name of town, date, etc., the 
idea of stamping such information on the let- 
ter was finally conceived. No further ad- 
vance was made until 1842, when a city postal 
service was established in the city + New 
York, and postage stamps were used for the 
first time. This, however, did not prove 
satisfactory. A lower rate and better serv- 
ice were demanded by the people, and in 
1844 the matter was brought before Congress. 
An attempt was made to pass a law requiring 
the prepayment of postage and to have 
stamps for that purpose provided by the 
government ; but it was not carried through, 
and the postal service was left in the same 
condition as before. 
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Meanwhile many of the postmasters at the 
larger offices issued stamps for the accom- 
sootenen of the public, which stamps, how- 
ever, were not recognized by the Government. 
These primitive productions are found in but 
few collections, and command enormous 
prices by reason of their rarity, the stamps 
of the Alexandria and New Haven post- 
offices, on the original envelopes, being cata- 
logued at $1,000 each. Other varieties are 
the Millbury, quoted at $750, and the Balti- 
more and Brattleboro, $400 each. 

In 1847 the prepayment of postage was 
made obligatory, the Government author- 
izing the Postmaster-General to prepare and 
furnish all offices with stamps; thereafter 
the selling or using of any stamps not issued 
by the Government was declared unlawful. 
The reproduction of the Government stamps 
even in black and white for purposes of il- 
lustration is prohibited. On the first of July, 
1847, these Government stampsduly ——_ 
There were but two denominations, the five 
and ten-cent stamps. A reduction of postage 
was made in 1851, three cents being the rate 
for three thousand miles, and six cents for 
all distances over three thousand miles. The 
stamps of this issue were of one, three, five, 
ten, twelve and twenty-four cent denomina- 
tions, and were not ——— For a time 
the writer of letters laboriously cut his stamps 
apart ; in 1857 the perforating machine was 
invented, and every sheet of stamps was 
neatly perforated as now. Lat¢T, thirty and 
ninety-cent stamps were issued. 

The contract for the manufacture of stamps 
expiring in 1861, the Government entered into 
a new contract with the National Bank Note 
Company, of New York. As there was, at 
that period, a large quantity of the old issues 
in the hands of postmasters in States dis- 
loyal to the Union, it was deemed advisable 
to change the colors and designs of the new 
issue to prevent the use of the others. All 
post-offices in the loyal States were allowed 
to return the remainder of the old stamps, re- 
ceiving stamps of the new issue to the same 
amount. A two-cent stamp for use on drop- 
letters and a fifteen-cent ag b register 
postage were next in order. me persons 
discovered that cancelled stamps could easily 
be cleaned and used again. It was to prevent 
this that the Government, in 1868, adopted 
what is called a grill—the stamp being em- 
bossed with small, square points in the form 
of a rectangle, which broke the fibre, allow- 
ing the cancellation ink to penetrate the 
paper. The grilling of the stamps was con- 
tinued until 1872, when a new ink was used 
that could not be removed from the paper 
withont injuring the stamps. 

Of the Columbian set, it may fairly be said 
that they are the most beautiful stamps ever 
issued by any country ; but their size was ob- 
jectionable for popular use, and it was a 
pleasure to return to the ordinary size. It 
was prophesied that the Government would 
make a profit of a million dollars from the 
sale of these Columbian stamps to collectors ; 
and so = was the demand that the pre- 
diction has very likely been fulfilled. Even 
now the onegtwo, three, four and five-dollar 
stamps, used; cannot be bought at their face 
— England Magazine, January, 
1896. 


——_ ++ —___. 
ComMeErcIAL clouds that gather 
Darkly in the skies 
Will show their silver lining 
If you only advertise. 





Tue ad of an electrician need not shock 
the reader. 
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NEWSPAPER NEW YEAR'S “‘ CARDS.” 


It has long been the practice of many met- 
ropolitan and out-of-town newspapers to send 
a novel card to their advertisers and to those 
advertisers whom they wish to secure. These 
cards often take a unique form and are sent 
at different times of the year, but principally 
at New Year’s. Whatever is sent is, of 
course, only used as a vehicle for advertising 
the particular newspaper. 

For instance, last year the New York Re- 
corder sent around a chestnut in a small box. 
which, when opened, disclosed the nut and 
this information: “‘ It’s a chestnut, of course, 
but we wish to remind you that the Recorder 
reaches the most homes in New York and 
Brooklyn.” 

A Western newspaper sent around a small 
box containing a ~y ay of tobacco and 
this notice: “Put this in your pipe and 
smoke it—the has the largest circula- 
tion of any daily paper west of Chicago,” 
and the Chicago Record mailed several thou- 
sand metal match safes, on which was stamp- 
ed: * Matchless !—like the Record as an ad- 
vertising medium in Chicago.” 

A small round mirror, suitable for a busi- 
ness man’s desk (as an aid-to reflection, of 
course) was sent out by a New York news- 
ya with the mysterious card on the out- 
side: “* This is something you ought to look 
into.” Further investigation showed the 
name of the newspaper and its daily and Sun- 
day circulations printed on the frame of the 
mirror, in such a way that every time you 
looked into it you had to notice the circula- 
tion. 

Another good idea was a small ball, on 
which the word “ Busi ” was d or 
printed. With this was incloseda card read- 
—_ “Start the business ball a rolling by 
advertising in the ———.” t 

One paper even went so far as to inclose a 
small bottle of good rye in a box, accom- 
panied by this wise admonition: “* Infuse 
a little spirit into your advertising by using 
the columns of the Star.” 

A newspaper that once enjoyed the odor 
of sanctity sent around to advertisers a book 
of sacred songs with music, accompanied by 
this barbarous pun: ‘ Here’s your chants ! 
Rates in the go up after Jan. rst next.” 
Needless to say that newspaper has long ago 
“ fallen from grace.” 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist, of Racine, 
sent out, this year, a thermometer on a beauti- 
fully illuminated card, with an imitation of 
snow, through which two children were push- 
ing a sled in which a third was seated. 

These “cards,” if they are clever, are well 
received by advertisers, and unquestionably 
serve to remind one of the particular newspa- 

r. The Chicago Record’s matchbox was 
Both ingenious and useful. It was made for 
the vest pocket and could not fail to put one 
in mind of the paper whenever used. 

But the Record’s idea and the small mirror 
were the only two fermanent ads, the rest 
were ephemeral in their character, and it 
is questionable whether they paid the news- 
papers that used them or not. Nevertheless 
there can be ne doubt about the general suc- 
cess of these souvenir schemes, for some 
papers pnt out three or four every year. 

Joun C. GRAHAM. 
_+or—————- 


To PROVOKE curiosity at sight, to sustain 
it by fresh and agreeable surprises without 
slur or slump, to satisfy it and gratify it, 
leaving a feeling of gain from the new ac- 
quaintance, is the ideal achievement of busi- 
ness literature.— The Business Journal, 
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SPACE AS SPACE. 


One interesting fact may have impressed 
itself on the observer during the t year. 
Itisa —_ that involves quite a revolution 
among the foundation stones of advertising, 
without detracting from their soundness or 
——s. 

In former years the item of space—as 
“ space ’’—was thought to be the one thing 
to be considered. That is, a man's oppor- 
tunity to say something to the people in print 
(it scarcely mattered in what way it was said, 
or what type was used) was the prime es- 
sence of the affair. This was supposed, even 
by the advertiser, to be chiefly involved in 
an advertising transaction. 

The space itself was generally treated as 
the thing representing the basis of the trans- 
action; whereas it is at this time growing 
more and more apparent that the space, or 
the mere opportunity of inserting something 
in type in that space, is now a mere sub- 
sidiary part of advertising, and that the most 
important part of the whole affair is the 
oe are Tg the advertisement which is to 

inserted in the space. 

In other words, the people have become so 
advanced in taste that the most skillful work 
is absolutely necessary to induce the most 
— returns from an advertisement. 

his is true not only of general advertising 
(such as is done in magazines) but it is true 
of what is known as Tooed advertising, in 
which there has during the year been a sub- 
stantial growth.—Fourth Estate. 


SIRES RD 
ADVERTISING IN DULL TIMES. 


How to do this successfully for a general 
retail store is a difficult subject to properly 
decide. It is at the same time a subject upon 
which there is a great diversity of opinion. 
At these times some merchants largely in- 
crease their advertising expenditures. Others 
continue ahout the same as in busy times. 
Business discretion should, of course, be 
used by all, but as a rule we believe that 
those who do the most advertising at these 
times have the best of the argument and can 
bring up more good reasons to support their 
side than the others. If the purpose is to 
draw trade, then why not advertise when you 
need trade the most? In dull seasons more 
inducements should be held out to the 
customer than in brisk seasons. More care 
should be used in selecting articles to be 
advertised and more thought should be given 
to advertisements ; but, however, you may 
view this subject, for we know a great many 
shrewd business men view it in exactly the 
opposite way from which we have mentioned, 

© not, under any circumstances, drop your 
advertising entirely.—American Druggist 
and Pharmaceutical Record. * 


—_—— oe < 
MORE ATTRACTIVE AND MORE EF- 
FECTIVE. 


The publisher of the Delavan, IIl., 7imes- 
Press, under date of Jan. 2, 1896, writes to 
Printers’ Ink: 

“Thirty copies of your publication (in 2 
lots of 15 each) were Pr oo sent for a year 
to as many advertising patrons of the 7imes- 
Press, and I am pleased to testify that the 
missionary work | semen by the Little School- 
master has had a very salutary effect. The 
tone and volume of advertising has been im- 
proved and increased. My advertising col- 
umns have been made more attractive and 1 
believe more effective.” 

— ++ 


INSURANCE advertising is good policy. 
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PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. 


The title of this article embodies a princi- 
ple that is only too common among adver- 
tisers—that of saving at the spigot and wast- 
ing at the bung-hole. How often do we find 
a merchant needlessly, recklessly lavish in 
one kind of advertising—and that of the most 
doubtful value—and parsimonious in another 
that really promises to be a good investment ! 

There are men who appropriate, let us say, 
cca for certain advertising. Those who 

ave charge of it find out that to do the work 

roperl fity or a hundred dollars more will 
a needed. The advertiser is told of this 
and immediately objects, claims that the ap- 
propriation is large enough, he won’t allow 
any extras, won’t listen to reason or argu- 
ment, or the advice of those who know more 
about such things than he does, and the con- 
sequence often is that what might be made 
very profitable advertising is ruined from 
false ideas of economy. 

I cite the case of a Louisville gentleman 
who commissioned an advertising writer to 
prepare some matter to fit a large illustration 
which he intended using as a magazine ad. 
When the expert saw the drawing he pointed 
out several Sacing faults in it and suggested 
that it be redrawn by a better artist. The 
merchant objected on account of the $20 
extra cost, and asserted that the original 
sketch was good enough. It was done as he 
directed ; the plates were made and sent to 
the magazines, and when the ad appeared in 
seven of the costliest publications, the mer- 
chant saw his error. It was a good thing 
ruined, and finally the art work Aad to be 
done over again—after $1,200 had been 
wasted on the ad! 

Another instance in point is that of an ad- 
vertiser who had 100,000 booklets printed. 
He spent a lot of money on the matter and 
the cuts, and got really first-class work. 
‘Then he took the /owest estimate for printing, 
ordered the work, and got the worst sage 
and worst printing that could possibly be 

rocured! About $40 made the difference 

tween a first-class job and a horribly bad 
one. Of what use was good matter and cuts 
in the hands of a cheap and bad ‘aid 
What kind of * economy ”’ was that 

You will find men who pretend to be 
**smart,” that are grabbers at cheap me- 
diums with mythical circulations, and de- 
spisers of good, reliable mediums that insist 
on high, or seemingly high, rates. You will 
find alleged “‘ business ’”* men willing to hire 
a “ mechanical” man—who can do nothing 
except what he is told—for $1,000 a year, 
while they refuse twice that sum to another 
whose experience and originality would save 
them many thousands annually, and you will 
find mame of advertisers (who sooner or 
later figure in the column headed “ business 
failures "’) who like to look after their own 
advertising ‘* because agents are too costly.” 

And all these people are afflicted with that 
warped judgment which alone believes in 
being ‘“‘ penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Joun C, GRAHAM. 
—_+o+___ 
HE LOVED A SMILE. 

A lady bought a paper of a ragged news- 
boy, and Cmaaet with a smile a few extra 
pennies into his sooty hand, saying: “ Buy 

ourself a pair of mittens ; aren’t you cold ?” 

e replied: “ Not since you smiled.”— The 

tlook. 


Is your business outlook bad ? 
Make it better with an ad. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 


To the credit of German papers (in Amer- 
ica) it may be said that as a rule they stand 
for good government and honest methods. 
They do not try to antagonize American in- 
stitutions, but on the contrary they, asa rule, 
are edited by men in full sympathy with 
those institutions. Doubtless in this they fol- 
low the wishes of their readers, and it is well 
known that the German American population 
has in almost all cases stood for those*prin- 
ciples and policies in the government which 
the Americans themselves most highly es- 
teem.—Denver Republican. 
lr your business isn’t good enough to ad- 

vertise, 
It isn’t good enough to patronize. 


> 


Ans changed weekly should not be weakly 
changed. 


+o 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without display, 25 cents a line. Must be 
nm in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


rosEman wants to change position ; ety or 
weekly. Al references. “ L.,” Printers’ Ink. 


W 4NTED_A 2 to “horse-power as or gaso- 
line engine. W. F. WEBER, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


7 OUR circulars distributed with ours. Send 
sample. EASTMAN SEED CO., E. Sumner, Me. 


Pres to trade for advertising. Address, 
with rate card, HIBBARD BKOS., 43 Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 
circulation, guaranteed. 


Q OME publications send me occasional sample 
‘ copies. [look these over, becoming up-to- 
date on their good points. R. L. CURKAN, 150 
Nassau St., New York. 


ANTED—Mail order article. One that sells at 
reasonable price direct from adv. Write, 
with full particulars, GEO. BENNING, 179 E. 
Washington 3t., Chicago. 
DVERTISING manager, good record, fine ex- 
ecutive ability, desires c ‘* 4 = 
metropolitan y. satisfactory references 
from present office. “B. W. A.,” Printers’ Ink. 
JYOSTAL Cards Redeemed—Uncle Sam wil 
redeem printed, but not used, tty 


cards, 
I will. Send sample, state quantity. Will 
PARKER, 152 Monroe St. ¢ oo. 


price, W.8. mroe St., Chi 


REE to Publishers—“ Boom, Special and S 

4 . 3 and Sou- 
| venir Editions ; how to get them up, how to 
illustrate them, how to make them .” Covers 
the entire sub . ddress HARPER ILLUS- 
TRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


7 ANTED—Traveling men in Southern and 
Ww Western territory to represent on the side 
a line of advertising t' is easily handled and 
are @ bustier and monn busses hdines bos 
ness. 

608, Columbus, Ohio. . 
ANTED—An artist, fertile in id able to 

\ do good outline work and lettering, ‘and 
who has had experience in illustrating advertise- 
no ye statin wan  Somether 

samples of work, AKT DEPAR' 

PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. — 
'O ad-writers. I want to out of the news- 
paper business. | want to get into the ad- 
business; 14 years’ experience ng and 
writing ads ought to e me useful to you. 
Sample ads if you wish. Salary not first consid- 
eration. Write. “ PICA,” care Printers’ Ink 


AWAILis a good 
H : isa ty for 


= “ — _— ‘icines. 

= ere in” 
think that it would pay ‘en to try our 100.000 
people! It ny not, vou — Yale, Fels ane 
you md for our booklet. 
HOBRON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., Wholesale and 
ket.il Druggists, Honol at ie “ 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


, 602 American 

. City, 1,2, 3 txcelsior 

, 825 Monadnock Bik. Chi- 
ers’ Exchange Bldg., St. Paul. 


—_+o>—__—_——_—__ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
A antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 

omnes 
£. ROWELL 


| r - wish to advertise anythin, 
time, write to the GEO. 
ADVER' ISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


a 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘]|.HE Matchless Mailer, best_an By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, } Meridian N. 7. 


$1.00 are Ganee omer HY 


hour; saves 2-3 time writing: lists; unique 
address label. C. P. ADAMS & BRO. , Topeka, Kan. 


ELECTROTYPES. 

Cnt wing piptes ou use them 
° phe tae HIRD MFO. 0., Cleveland. 
‘on ‘ormation which will save you money. 
WE gnal make the best interchangeable plate and 
base on the market. 4 the Pntest al all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON CO., 

New Haven, Conn," 


o> 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
GENTS’ addresses on gun m gumm mite 
1,000, $2. NATIONAL GENCY, Piatavia, N 
ROBTBOTION ARLE toon circulars sent to seed o- 
EASTMAN SEED Cu., E. Sumner, 


wana for sale or rent. Cash id for - 
+ lines of fresh letters. Write for lists and 
prices. H.C. RUPE, South Bend, Ind. « 
~~" 
SUPPLIES. 
Ve BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


Y Fae INC “tog Fa eins BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
ew Y 


Graxpany Teg Foundry _ nting ome: 


EREOTYPE, linotype e and pon pe 
Ss" ay) co} per on ‘annodes ; zinc plates eae 
., Inc., 617 Arch St., Philade 
a 
[es caren. 2 petnbed printed with ink manufac’ 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
A GOOD cut helps any ad. We are makers of 
the st engra’ processes—and 
the so! suit. CHICAGO 
ENG. G. 0O., 7 Sth Ave., Chicago. 

a dendaaatiiadliiats Scmctinnants 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INGLE column pen and ink rtrait cu’ 
S #1.%. Double col., $2.50. M. D. SMITH, 268 

E. Erie 8t., Chicago, 10. In. 


ANDSOME illustrations and initials, 5c. 
H inch. logue, 10c. AMERICAN iLLbs- 
‘TRATING CO., Newark, N.J. 


A CHRISTMAS number of any edition 
calls for cuts. We can save you money, tg 
Publisher, and there is no better work than o 
‘CHICAGO PHOTO SENG. CO., 795th Ave. Chicago. 
VA own cuts. We havea process by 
minutes’ time at 


make any kind of a ‘eo sine Sg 
not. Hundreds b) 


d 
WANG PROCESS OO., Goshen, Ind 


our 
PHOTO 


have 
4 


35 
PAPER. 
M. Fue &, 2 
ence with y- 5-™ 
kinds. 45 Beekman 


Se invteo oorrecy respond 
e co! 
St., New York. 


paper of all 





AMATEUR SPORT. 


Soonieiines to ‘GOLFE 234-236 Congress 
t., Boston. - 


PRINTER NTERS. 


=m, letter-heads, 8x10 


. for $2.35 
check. WILCOX, the 


rinter, Mil- 


1,00 


ford, N. ¥. 


81.2 5 BUYS 1 - No. 6 bill- Seats, 
om) sae 5,000 lots, $1.10 
printer, e. 

'PHE lore ae (Artistic Printers), 140 W. 


, New York Ci (Read our new plan 
under Advertisement Constr } - Mf ) 


1,000 PACKET note hes pote Dente, 5 Ibs., tableted, 
1,0 a $1.18 ; pao om, $5.00; 6line bill- heads, 
cards, 

Samples free. HURST PRINTING. ime Middies- 
y. 


pret 
» artist 


eooer ens BLE SERIES—Booklet showing all 
innes—De V in) 


ouuan en: 

Vinne italic, De Vinne italic outline—is 
ready. Send to any branch AMERICAN TYPE 

FOUNDERS’ CO. 


R4ABesr TYPE—Great amount of new type 
me old bodies at prices made to clear shelves. 
borenaty will not come in. Six lists 
issued b y AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
m, New York, itimore, Cincinnati, 
Gotdeadl and Buffalo. Send for them all. 


aree om 


qmemnemeiiiGais came 
FOR SALE. 


-LINE advertisement, a WISCONSIN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, Racine, “ 


$3 5( BUYS 1 INCH. copies Proven. 
-0)U WOMAN'S WORK , Athens, Ga. 


OT 24-hani iron case stands, Rooker size, at 
4 TYEE TO —— rice of wood stands. AMERICAN 
ERS’ CO., New York. 
iA DDRESSES for eale—30,000 names and B. 4 
of Geo: 


each w 
apeae SOUTHERN 


oa $3 00. Fresh and 
PPING BUREAU, U, Atlanta, Ga. 
prstixe office for sale. 
business 


An established and 

in a Southern city is _—~ 

for sale. e plant is new and [~~ Terms 
cash. Address “J. & B.,” care Prin 


for best ‘single co column half-tone rm 
81.50 “trie Other work as cheap in pro- 
advertisement 


Designs ih 
> CAGO PHOTO. ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 


tral New York for sale. Good TEN in sy 
pulation Coun 
patronage sia, part mort 


lenty y ot Lg L. a Ee’ Tex 
| mf ve., 


ew York. 

I pany A in 7 
and death in family cause o fe 
$2,000 takes i B if Biden at once. 

. X. E.,” care 

CME —, > MATL pastes, net, 
A uals $35 m: Rekenb ailer, 
prints, mime-saving ‘mail ie <4. 
branches AMERICAN 4¥PE FOUNDERS CO. 


bed, roller, table dis- 
teed. This 


for price _ 
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BOOKS. 


ANGER SIGNALS, a manual of practical 
D for ong Price, by mail, 50 
conte, “Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Fok the purpose of inviting announcemen 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benet 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this head once _ one dotlar. 


Or Blo‘ters. Admirable advertising 
media f. — of mg D ———— 
of =. job 


WS NDICATE. DICATE, a 


porodeng to let on every man’s coat lapel for a 

—ind — “oo Bae the best medium for 
adve Write us for estimates and desi, 

THE PETTIBONE BROS. MF’G CO., Cinci 


1896 NOVELTY — “Quick pick” Blotters, y 

om pick them up quick, the pick’ pos 
the ink quick. Your money's wo ao samples 
for 10c. QUICK: -PICK BLOTTER » Box 243, 








rok. meee to give customers of retail 
stores nothing equals our Standard Novels, 

a authors, printed with your own 
advertising on eve az d for sam- 

ple and prices. OPTIM ‘O.., 31 Rose St., N.Y. 


AZZAROTH—The wonderful number and cir- 

cle of time. Beautiful picture 25x32 inches 

14 colors ta the of Eden and the 
Tree of Life. By maii 50 $100 reward for 
explanation. J. M. Siaas* Louisville, Ky. 


Box 


——__+o>—__——_. 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
A PT ads. CURRAN. 


ree CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
S*3 00 4 4 trial ads. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
FOLK, 446 W. Ky. 


i win Louisville, 


DS—Terse, tru convinci: ; 
N. WESTON m0 3 Ste aN Wo Wash. "BY 


G* poy h! on n technical at, 
cine, chemist; nts, —are & 
specialty with me. "2m CURRAN, ’ 
be Y BOOK, BY ME,” will intrest 

adve: It’s free. CHANDLER 
STEWART, th Elm ave., Pinladel phia. 
’ = only writer of exclusively medical and 


ively 
eri: Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G MANNING South Bend, Ind. 


DVERTISEMENTS attract 72S attonstivel Toy tiene 
Ave ANSTO, 
Printe 5 +5 10 sieaaeess we New Y: 


BOSTON house s, “ You are a esl of 
your art.” woe je ad 50c., monthly service 
$5.00. MINNIE WOO ODLE, $6 5th Ave., New York. 


= that interest the consumer compel the 





accepted ed if not. RAM- 
BURGER, 811 Fairmount Ave. Philadel lelphia, Pa. 


I HAVE no New York office, but I’ll write good 
pI + oy ed or dealer. Four trade 


Sar ~ dA back: J JS. S HUBBSRD. ‘Plymouth, Wis, 


I orl. "Regula price 30 $1.00, cash with 
ae ice $1.00 each or 10 for 
me P. me a whirl. I’) "do you Me 
OLFOLK, 446 Main St., Lo le, Ky. 
prnranixa advertising m matter is sole oc- 
ion. Calland see me any —from 
10 to if you wish to be sure to find me in. © 
Write any e. If you want my booklet send 
10c. R.L. CURRAN, Room 1517, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 


66 Au LL kinds of ads” for one cent invested in 


é card and i 
card to“ W. 4 Sa Attracti 
nes Advertising, Pontiac Building Chi. 
cago,” and putting your name and add dress on re- 
verse side. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


AM doing work for Soe tesa that 
Bood enough pai for the i 8 


Q CURRAN, Nassau ast New ¥ York. 


MUREOE DOCTRINE—An illustration, orig- 
ee ae 
co! a ive an 
modern ; we hhetec ot the whole. Le gl nen 
you are iookin 


for : business. 
~ for te cating. W. W. A. MUNROE. cs 
> 


ON’T let distance deter yo ay ou apes usto 
help boom sos © a os — 
goods ion Othickeo 
better p: 4 than ours. if your 
n't pay, it may be because your 
pri ris poor in taste ity. 
us show you how we Foy things. rite a letter 
to-day. THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., New 
York City. 


HE advertisements that I put in will 
stand out over the heads of others in any 

. Iknow just enough more about the 
jiness the other fellow does to 
make =: ye ae tage to come to me. No 
r lets 


ertisements, boo! 

oreirculare it twill i pay. ou to have me do the 

eis. M. JO STON, — aaa Printers’ 
nk Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

F your bg worth advertising, y suc- 
bef z nds Lo the > have of ¥ our ads 
and where ey are placed. have the ability to 
write them and the willin lace 
where they will do you the most . My prices 

high, but neither exorbitant or a 
lets written and printed in best st; ff 
printed matter ie or Soa advice $2 fh 
vance. Address H OODWIN, Phillips, Me. 


RUTHFUL, brief, nt, canals r, explicit ads on any sub, 
T ~ a ulars, booklets. lets. 1 ha wet Lt 4 
Pons, Merz and, poate 

a circular to a full book to order. C'! 


"s worth or money back. 
with inquiry. AS. J. ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 


I WANT a man in each wy city to take orders 
for m mee “Good Advertising.” 
I believe that every odvertign will Le 7 - pes book 
if it is properly presented to aoe 
probably not be tough in 


this w justify a 
man in devo’ his whole time — it to Jats 8 
were to und @ to cover several towns. Ad- 


vertisi eo gg = who are calli - 
vaxtiout could, a see Be = na 


ing my 
foulars aS PE a B rae 
Vanderbilt . Ke . 


um 
counter, to be sent with bills, o: 
one would send a booklet. I have om eae por the best 
pom erveia i me pe and am 
jE adversiaing an oak bes know 


that it b 
yy Brings pesctica BAGLEY, EY Bora, Philadelphia. 


pq ad-managers—men who u 
pW ag Me pare ee that bovery ——— 
uch on prin ee acd i 
e beliere our As} will rl help him eel what he te 
wan 
the Ant y or cata- 
logue, or whatever tis; we draw it all out on 
to use for the 
is pie ok where to pu ‘hecute, what = 
5 color 
print the in, what t tints to put in the 
rations. shows what the cover a 4 


look like, and how the book ought 
shows the whole Job Fast as it will look A ae 
rinte with it. 


iter is all throug! We are not bid- 
din te pri timer 5 your own en oo can do 
We want supply Soe tam. and art and 


Any printer can do the rest when he has 
| & before him—it’s ike @& map. Send us 
your co ows we will te a. how much the 

roy es our case. E LOTUS PS 


West 30 St lew York City. 





anes 


nots 





pe 














PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
Geranas CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings 


for trade journals and adv’rs. 


___—_——--<-e- 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
B& AD. CO., 517 10th St., Wash., D. C. 


Ww E mail 1,000 letters a week to agents who 


answer our 
ours for Pubiishersand ad i oNtTED inde a 
circu- 


Express id on 5,000 
PUB. ADV Cos Cohoes, N.Y. N.Y. 
DVERTISERS —1_ distrib dita canoes, crow 
yo etc., ina man- 
ner. " you a weae Py 7 man, 
wr.te me at once, or —- my cadre for future 
im State pi WILLIS J. 


ILA, Binghamton, XN. _ 





AD VERTISING MEDIA. 


Ree: Maine, DarLr | ea Daly éalty , 
Rockland, Maine, DatLy Daily Star. co’s. 

Tson advertising 1 in PRINTERS’ INK 
f $10 d to recei 


A ‘to = the tith ive 


the oon for one year. 
$2,4 400 SALES from one of, ond we stmt 


Ng > lee 


N.Y. 


Fry ssn iameniiaivian 
lies which have oes Sap & Se & Se 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 


ETROIT COURIER. W. H. a all Buf- 


falo, write: “Weare well pleased with re- 
ee Se oe ot & ee paper.” Ad rate 13 





HE GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 
Toe io County. re ln 30 to “4 


scription price to farmers $2.00 a a ie iim 
advertising medium in its n in its territory. 

Leer Rear eae oat Sek 

nter and fair U's, and Canada, 

pothiy Sub’n $1 per yr. 5c. lines Cincinnati.o- 


we P. GUIDE AND MAP, x. Y., reaches the 
hotels visit N. Y. to 

mple, 10 cents For yor pele eee 

dress H. FRANK WIN- 

a sapere aie a N.Y 


RAINS, a wou cml for advertisers. It 
oem tains ay juctions of the 
found in the va- 

~yhennd world, 
togethe: meng now ag — 
tions for ta pt i? reading cs 
display of sdveftisements. a Theo 
it the world d 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
in Wisconsin, 1877. 
OW to mak kee 
Send 25c. tor Ss pe = Sook tel ya 
it. WALNUT PUB. CO., CO., Boston, Mass. 
J? 722,80, 0F ever intend to use cuts, you ‘ou should 
w of our work and our prices. Write for 
samples. CHICAGO PHOTO ENa. CO., 79 Sth 
Ave., Chicago. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this hea bend, tee Mncoor more 
Bick faced tine the price is fo conte a line duet 
ARKANSAS. 

HOLDS ITS PATRONS. 
The Arkansas Gazette 


Published at Little neat, is one of the well- 
liowing 








the most Fthe x. 
, as o nent ni 
wi business in ite territory are 
fixtures in the . a 
publicati bulk of its ad 





CALIFORNIA. 


it Sey CALIPORIIAS matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Tax Cire’n over 16,000 vanity: 


THE WAVE, = lag Panis Sie 


fo eaTz, 
ok World bldg, Re Bide, TH ew 73, 000° wookly 








“HE Cailteents fruit-growing eee 
w bs Jose is y =, oo is Ly ~ 
covered by the Daily San J MERCURY. 
copies trae. For rates in in daily or 
weekly address MERCURY, San Tose, Cal. 





‘|. HE EXAMINER has a larger daily 
l than all the other morning papers in San 


pb yoy 3 a and the ae 
of any » Ww. we 

t-1, 4&3 circulation yet ac- 
corded to any per west on the — 
Printers’ Ink, paper 





Pi at and to yh men who - Ay and 
Printers y good sugges: 
tions for display from it. ‘Subscription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of free. Adve! 
ig rates on gu tpolgdce. me BRAINS PUBLISHING 
Box 572 York. 
Goo HOUSEKEEPING, 
~_ Springtield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlocks the pocket-book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 














ILLINOIS. 
ion over 35,000 in ae 6,000 


i 

B he: AILY NEWS sworn circu to 
subscribers 5, ae. any = 1 beat 
this h Write for 


TS ThE PRINTER is un jonably the 
trade oF of the pong in the 
printing pindustry. te ed ete with valuable tech on the 1, 

















of every month. 
pg a 
ons. 
months ; 20 cents copy hone tree. INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, 14 Monroe St., Chicago. 
IOWA. 

at HERALD, founded 1836. Family 

circulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 


p to 
3 Is it on your list? 


HE ——- oo > TELEGRAPH, daily and 
by 3 @ paper that judicious’ advertisers 
—_ inc _—) = their contracts. They are the 


best papers in Eastern Iowa. Send 
for sample pat and rates of advertising. 





HOUSEKEEPING. 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bldg., N. Y. 








and one town fully covered 
tae pe # The WEEKLY SENTINEL -! 
Carroll | ee er oe 


n guaranteed by Ro ‘than 
any a Ape -f in , county. The DAILy SEx- 
the field. ‘gg - & --4- A —_ Ee 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 
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KENTUCKY. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEW YORK. 





OUNVELLS SUNDAY saUTe. 12,000 copies 
Tho: vers the h fo 


of the city and su suburbs. ow in its twelfth year. 
Send B58 Park ttow, New of TRUTH LA 

38 Park Ge veok, toeckl Boas 
paper Representati 


THE FARMERS’ —s JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


ip the better class of farmers and stockmen 

ay and Tennessee oer week. I. is 
and them as their business paper. 

iw was established in 1865. ‘its readers 

have my buy what they see advertised 

they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 
Ts 800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 

ETROIT COURIER. “ ed ane pleased with 
results from our ad in per.” —W. H. 
Suir & Co., Buffalo. Ad ris times at 4c. line. 
ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 

and twice EVENING PREssS. The 




















a week; NING 
leaders. in their soars. & fields. Exclusive 
d Press f: morning news- 


paper in this section. All coo improve- 

ns The lending advertisers in the wr toma 
in their columns 

tion "SPD La COSTE, 38 Park Row, N Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 








UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a sear 


LS gene a weekly — for advertisers. 
reproductions of ae 
a apes ee ddvertisements to be to be found = the = 
us publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for oti -lines, reading matter and best ty- 
ay of advertisements. The only 
journal in ioe oo id devoted exclusively to re- 
Protkgie ghee id to --}-* men who write and 
set their Prin sugges- 
Seen for fisplay from it. Si chetigton price $4 
Sample copy of Brains free. Advertis- 
ing ra rates on application. BRAINS PUB. ISHING 

Box 572, New York. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAI1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





























a URHAM STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
er oe ‘Southern poe irculates in every State. 10 centsa line. 
splendid advertising eg he eA ‘or — le 
oe 
Peeianer Willlamabure. Miso. OHIO. 
‘HE PRESS, ee only Democratic da 
MISSOURI. Pin 'centrai © . ad 
000, 
Kk ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 2, PENNSYLVANIA. 





oO — —s 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
ogee Deny one eekly SENTINEL (successor 
SS A live, ‘Seaweed a up-to-date 


MONTANA. 
he? LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE : eight pages; 
Ci 1,000. 


all home print. 








Tr tura PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Penna. Forty- 
year. Politics, dependently rc 


Leung te capital ; 
dinily, 5,000 we 5 000 weekly. Pitates Ie flow. low. Population ay iy 


T= SCRANTON TRUTH, an independent aft- 
ernoon newspaper. Circulation over 13,000 
— ies daily. t dail, cirouietion in Penn- 
vania outside hilade phia and Pittsburg; 
le oony circulation on the Lackawanna line 








mane Sam Weekly. — 6,40 Daily, a4 
Wee! Leading newspaper 
Montana, P weap "8 Directory —4 it tg times 
the of any other Helena dai 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Established 1877. 


The GRANITE MONTHLY 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
A New Hampshire Magazine. 
FRANK x, ee Ped Special Agent, 
EMPLE COURT, New Yor«. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HE DECKERTOWE SADEPENDERT has the 
largest of any paper in Sussex Co. 
p's 189 the circulation of _ ked peak 

f alt. Ray hy 518 per week. This is t 
pee in Monmouth County. Howell 


























TENNESSEE. 


CMQEEABOOS 6. Tenn has 50,000 people. The 
/ EVENING “35,000 readers. It son 


report, Mergenthaler im machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
Greatest — circu’ +7 Best ani largest list 

any paper ‘a the South. 
Write for rates. 








York City and Buffalo. BARRETT 
& TORDAN, “Proprietors, Scranton, Pa. 


TOT Blue-bloods, but Hustlers. There is no 
i better element o ulation anywhere 
than is to be found in the old equthenstern sec nee 
tion of feos Ivania. It is here that the 

TIMES ¢ and age every home with tt its 
bright } home news. Its readers know what they 
want and have the money to buy it. Thirty-two 
thousand of the best of these read the Chester 
Times each day. WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, 








WASHINGTON. 


> eels TIMES. 








.. is the io 
@ EATTLE TIMES is the best. 
A 





’ | es —" is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,/ 00 








BATTLES ternoon daily, the Times, has 
& ie ia circulation of any eve! r 
north of San Francisco. A Sasa 





WISCONSIN. 


Ww eoaly ER dish agricultural Racine, aie, 
n! galy ong! ‘icu paper prin 

ele nly 20 cents a line. i 

ieine over Sver 35,000 


Sam a regul TELEGRAM pays advertisers. “I 

aregular adve: a in the columns of 

your paper, and find that we get good results, 

not on in the local field ‘put fi yt _ neigh: 
ing towns.” Circulatton 5 Prices 

for space of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park in Bu. ¥. 
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VIRGINIA. 


es NEWS SWS hep the lnnpenivertets 
west of Richmond Has only 


ao BY of H. D. nl < pesoes to 


ew York, Manager Foreign Adver- 





one oa tor 
any one. 
Park ew. 





[ie STATE, Legroom . of ato people, 
in a communi  Peonte: 
Associated 


a ive, uj family newspaper. .o- -~4g 
agement, typesetting machines, new press and 
ee 3 local circulation 
Hy te. ey daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New Yor. 


CANADA. 




















I IG reach dailies claim to do it all. They do 
. ; ag of business men and politi. 
oe AF. by aid of the best local papers. The 
Pan ol —_ (d and w) is pg brigh: it and 
ri Fitory: ry than anang ou © other TILEY Man Bein Oe on ap- 
TAR— and kl The ti ular 
Peper of the country. Coverw ‘tnP sro 
completely. Send for 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. — 
the appropriate ¢ Sunerted an under this heading, in 


towns, but wise advertisers reach 

goes into more homes in its ter- 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

samples. "Honolulu Hi. te 

q class, cost 25 cents a line, for each 


One line, —— display or black- 
Saced type, inserted on _— , 52 ‘eske, Jor $13,6 
tenth Te for $6.50, 3 mont Sor $3.25, or 4 weeks 
Sor $1. ogee —_ faces precwes 


ante o 2 ~~ y* eof pe 

m » for hes oO, 

the whole advertisement. For the publ 

does not find the Ly wpe ‘a oe a one ‘vill be be 

made to specially fit his 
ADVERTISING. 

BRAINS, a Foskly Jou “journal for atvortions. an 
contains photographic reproductions 0’ e 
best advertisements to be found in the 

in world, towethe rw wah -. dred 1 

wor er with m un excel- 
ons for catch-lines, jeeaier 


—- ical aisplay of 
ments. The o journal in the world. dan 
exclusively to advertisers and to the men 
who write and set their ads. siggy con 
ions for Gapey Se 


sosteeion Be get ae 2 
mt - on 2 pplication. 
BRAINS PU PUBLIS WING ., Box o72, NW ew York. 
AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND Fees RMER, Zanesville, 0. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE WCB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, ‘carriage all that 
pen bn, to the art of aesenee oe 
ona cireulated all over the w 


TUE HUB NEWS, 247 Roonaan 
The only weekly paper publishe d Ee as 
interests of f vehicle mfra. and dealers. 
_00AL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
FASHIONS. 
QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
GROCERIES. 
GROCERY WORtD. , Philadel phi, Fo. The larg- 
; the oe mar- 
ofp 4 corre- 


ppondents of any any grocery, 
ent 
in the world. Send free sample cony. 
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Danone. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 
HARDWARE La ny my messin E. 
ge 
- Mallett, Pu 
aTORIOUL 
be i. we HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
! f the Patriotic Heredita: 
Societies of the re United States of Am 
or advertising rates and s 
S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
HOUSEHOLD. 
WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Lo Monthly. 
DETROIT COURIER. “ We are Pleased with 
results from the CouRIER.”—W. H. SmiTH & Co., 
Dec. 20, 95. Ad rate 13 times at 4c. per 


America. Sen 
men copies. 120 





KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 





LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
LUMBER. 
SO. LUMBERMAN, Nashville, Tenn. Covers South. 
MACHINERY. 
THE SAFETY VALVE, a journal for steam 


users. Office, Times Bi wuilding, New York. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. - 


STERN MEDICAL AND suneseat 
REPORTER, st. Soneph Joxeph, Mo 


MILITARY. 


CANADIAN MILITARY GAZE Geserre, & Montreal ,Que. 
Only publication of its class its class in 


“MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
PAINTING. 


PAINTING & tog ORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N.Y. The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one lmaue 
worth more than price of o year’s «ub’n. 

PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 

PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 

PRINTING INDU: INDUSTRIES. 


PAPER AND PRESS, Pmmy ay Iphia, Pa. 
fA Iain ng techn a pee in the world of 
its class— “fadorsed typo ting exclu- 
sively to employing and yk ~~ rues, 

lithographers, peek binders, bi 
ers, manu stationers, engravers, 
etc., etc, Sample copies and and rates on app! ion, 
RELIGION. 


po ay = WESTERN CRO! ae, 5 ame sty, “Ch Mo. 





pscta 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 





REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 
Spanish circulation ‘in the a Transla' 
in all languages : 46 Vese-: 46 Vesey $ St., N. Y. City. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
WINDOW DRESSING. 


HARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESSING, 
a a publication. 8. 
Third Send ng cents for trial copy. 

8. St, Chicago. 


siations 


‘WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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Choose 


The Examiner claims 76,000 : 


_The Examiner makes a sworiiste 
advertising contracts on that stateme 


not guarantee its circulation or make ai 
basis. It is a misdemeanor in Calif@iz 
senting circulation. 

Advertiser, do you prefer to purd 
a cat in a bag? 

The wager of $5,000 that 
claims and $5,000 that The Examing h 
De Young. Why! Oh, Why! art fou 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


-~ 
a Q R 1S 


Which! 


ats paid circulation daily. 


yetgets for inspection. 
(except “Over 68,000 Daily”), will 
kes advertising contracts on a circulation 
ia to secure advertising by misrepre- 


se proved paying publicity to buying 


Chronicle has not the circulation it 
it has what it claims is still open, Mr. 
tt fou so shy, Mr. De Young? 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 





issued every Wednesday. Ten outs a@ copy. 
~ mak ipetos, five dollars a year, in advance. 
dollars a No back numbers. 
ae? ten dol pai advance, a receipt 
date to Gant og ag a paid subscription — 
1) woof; the cen 


ats 


on a oe obtain special confi 
4 Fe m who has not paid for it is 
ee a erens? INK, it is because some one 
has subscribed in_ his ery 4 is 
sto} ped at the expiration of the time paid 
CIRCULATION : A detailed Ce | of | the 
— AS copies or of every of PRINT- 


Ink the 1896, pared to to be 
placed on file with thé edi editor of th the American 
e Direc that circulati: 


he 
The year 1896 ee with nearly twice as many 
names on the subscri ion list as had place there 
at the beginning 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street, 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 145 La Salle St. 








“NEW Y YORK, JANUARY 15, 1896. 








SOMETIMES it’s the ad that’s kept 
out of the paper that proves the mer- 
chant’s wisdom. 





DurING the week ending January 
8th five hundred and fifteen paid-in- 
advance subscribers were added to 
PRINTERS’ INkK’s subscription list. 


ADVERTISING not only supplies real 
wants, but creates fictitious wants, which 
come to be real in course of time. The 
luxuries of one generation are usually 
the necessities of the next. 





Two NEw trade papers are an- 
nounced : the Butter Trade, issued in 
New York City, and the /ce World, 
a journal for the ice industry, emanat- 
ing from Albany. They go well to- 
gether. 





THE circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of complete 
copies printed. What is done with the 
completed copies has a bearing only in 
fixing the value or character of the cir- 
culation. 





SECOND-CLASS MATTER: The prac- 
tice of the Post-Office Department is 
to take two publications and rule one 
out and the other in, and no man can 
tell why one was ruled out and the 
other ruled in.—W. M. Springer, of 
Llinois. 
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THE man who thinks he knows the 
most about advertising is usually the 
man who has never advertised. 





THE Ladies’ Home Companion, of 
Springfield, O., will in the early spring 
be changed from a semi-monthly to a 
monthly. The subscription price will 
remain as before, but the paper will 
be vastly improved in all departments. 
Mr. Jos. W. Kennedy, the Eastern 
representative, says the circulation of 
the paper has increased from 165,000 
to 220,000 within a year. 





TAKING one issue with another, 
PRINTERS’ INK is of the opinion that 
there is no weekly paper published in 
America that can be compared with 
Harper's Weekly in all qualities that 
go to make a newspaper a source of 
pleasurable and artistic satisfaction to 
the reader. It is to the library table 
what the octavo bound in morocco, by 
Matthews, is to the shelf of the book- 
case where the favorite volumes re- 


pose. 


IF you send a letter addressed to a 
newspaper published in a large city 
and neglect to add the street and num- 
ber, the post-office, except in the 
case of a paper that is conspicuously 
well known, will return your letter to 
you, instead of hunting up the paper, 
even though its address may be found 
by reference to the directory. If you 
wish to learn where the office of a 
paper is, and apply to the post-office 
authorities for the correct address, it 
will be refused. Such is the law. 








REPUBLICAN PRINTERS’ INK is pub 
lished in commercial New York. In 
case of a war New York will suffer 
greatly, and its Chamber of Commerce, 
from its commercial point of view, 
very properly deprecates this; but 
PRINTERS’ INK wishes to go on record 
as believing Mr. Cleveland’s proclama- 
tion was justifiable and proper, and 
expressed in the sort of words that will 
be more likely to avert trouble than the 
meaningless phrases that go to make 
up the so-called diplomatic phraseology 
of such papers usually. Mr. Cleve- 
land said in plain words exactly what 
he meant, and the American people 
understand what he said and will stand 
by the conclusion he arrived at. We 
don’t want war or Canada, but circum- 
stances may force them both upon us. 




















THE ad-smiths who failed to get the 
PRINTERS’ INK Vase are offered in this 
week's issue of PRINTERS’ INK an op- 
portunity to compete for a thousand 
dollars in cash prizes. Not so good 
as the Vase, perhaps, but very good 
nevertheless. 


AMONG the many monthly maga- 
zines that illuminate the booksellers’ 
stalls is one not widely known but of 
peculiar excellence: Zhe New LEng- 
land Magazine, Warren F. Kellogg, 
publisher, 5 Park Square, Boston. 25 
cents a number, $3 a year, and Well 
worth it. 





THE World Almanac has for two 
years been bound by a new process, 
invented by Mr. ©. W. Lovell. The 
object of the process is to do away 
with the use of thread or wire. The 
forms are put into a machine which 
cuts off the backs of them, making 
the back of the book single leaves, 
after which the edges are frayed to 
draw out the fibres of the paper. The 
next step isthe application of specially 
prepared glue, upon which a piece of 
cotton backing is applied, through 
which the glue penetrates, the cover 
being put on over all. The books 
must then remain to dry for six hours, 
when they are ready for sale. The 
machine turns out 7,000 books a day 
of ten hours without regard to the 
number of signatures. The price is 
said to be in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand dollars for each machine. 
The idea is being developed to in- 
clude cloth covered books. The mag- 
azine publishers do not use the pro- 
cess, because it would not be possible 
to bind the accumulated loose numbers 
of a magazine except by a binder who 
used it, and it is also too slow, as 
they require about 30,000 copies bound 
per day, while the machine only binds 
10,000. 


THE POOR ARE GREAT PURCHASERS. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the unedu- 
cated laboring classes are not worth the gen- 
eral advertiser’s attention, and that papers 
which confessedly circulate in this field are 
undesirable mediums, The poorer a person 
is, of course, the less money “4 has to spend, 
but it is frequently a tendency toward ex- 
travagance that keeps him poor. It is a no- 
torious fact that a servant girl, for a, 
will often indulge in purchases which her 
mistress would not think she could afford. 
Approached in the right way, and with the 
right articles, advertisers will find in the 





poorer classes ready and unexacting pur- 
chasers.—From How to Make Advertising 
Pay (Arthur Hinds & Co.). 
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TWO TWINKLING STARS. 


New York, Dec. 30, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Washington Star publishes as an ad-. 
vertisement a quotation from Printers’ Ink 
of Feb. 28, 1894, in which this occurs: “ In 

int of circulation it (the Washington Star) 
is not reached by any other evening paper 
that is sold for more than one cent anywhere 
in America,”’ and adds, “ It was true then 
and is true now—only more so."’ The fact 
is that it was not true then and is not true 
now—even less so—as is known to every well- 
informed newspaper man and general adver- 
tiser. 

The American Newspaper Directory of 
1894 gives the Washington Star an average 
circulation for the year preceding of 34,490. 
The same authority for 1895 gives its average 
circulation for 1894 at 34,944. 

The Kansas City Star, an evening paper 
that sells for two cents, had, in 1893, an av- 
erage daily circulation of 56,335. 4 1894 it 
had an average daily circulation of 56,830. 
Its circulation for several months last past 
has exceeded and now exceeds 60,000 dai 
The circulation of the Kansas City Star in 
1893 and 1894 exceeded that of the Washing- 
ton Star during the same period by more 
than 62 per cent. I do not know what the 
Washington Star’s exact circulation is at this 
time, but the excess of the Kansas City 
Star’s present circulation of more than 6 ,ooo. 
daily over that of the Washington Séar is, I 
believe, even greater than in the two years 
under consideration. 

The Kansas City Sfar’s circulation in 
Kansas City and its immediate suburbs alone 
is nearly as large as the Washington Star's 
entire circulation. 

As to another statement in the same ad- 
vertisement, to the effect that probably “ no 
other newspaper in the country goes into so 
large a percentage of all the houses within a 
radius of twenty miles from the office of 
publication,” that also will bear examina- 
tion. Washington has about 200,000 inhab- 
itants; Kansas City (Mo.) and Kansas City 
(Kansas), which form one business commu- 
nity, have, together, a population of 20,000. 
In these two towns nearly as many copies of 
the Kansas City Star are sold daily as the 
Washington Star sells in the egate. 
that the number of copies of the Kansas City 
Star sold in sas City bears a greater 
proportion to the population of the town than 
the number of buyers of the Washington 
Star in Washington City bears to the popu- 
lation of the town. It is claimed for the 
Washington Star that it goes to 824 per 
cent of all the occupied houses of Washing- 
ton. Repeated tests have shown that the 
Kansas City Star is bought every day by 
more than go per cent of the newspaper 
readers of Kansas City. 

This is written, not with the intention of 
calling in question the Washington Star’s 
value as an advertising medium, of which 
there can be no doubt, but merely to correct 
inaccurate statements, doubtless inadvertent- 
ly made. Yours truly, Frank Hart. 


The Kansas City Star publishes 
three editions a day. The Washington 
Star publishes but one. The Kansas 
City Star is said to make large sales to 
railway travelers. The sales of the 
Washington Svar are nearly all to per- 
manent or temporary residents of 
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Washington, its circulation being in 
the homes of the city and almost ex- 
clusively among people residing with- 
in its limits. Mr. Hart says that the 
Kansas City Star is bought every day 
by more than go per cent of the news- 
paper readers of Kansas City, but does 
not state how the fact is arrived at. 
The publishers of the Washington 
Star have discovered, by actual inves- 
tigation, that it is subscribed for by 
one or more persons in 821% per cent 
of all the occupied houses in Washing- 
ton. The conditions of the two cases 
are not the same, but without doubt 
the Star of Washington, and that of 
Kansas City as well, are of the first 
magnitude, and the success of each is 
of dazzling brilliance. 


AN INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


New York, Dec. 31, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you advise us whether there is an in- 
ternational newspaper directory published. 
and, if so, where we might obtain a copy # 
and greatly oblige, 

THe MERGENTHALER Linotype Co., 

P. T. Dodge, 
President and General Manager. 

A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called upon Mr. H. P. Hubbard, Times 
Building, New York, with the fore- 
going query. Mr. Hubbard was se- 
lected because about thirteen years ago 
he published such a work in three 
volumes. Mr. Hubbard said that at 
present he had no copies of his own 
directory for sale. When the book 
was published he had 3,000 copies 
placed in a storage warehouse in Con- 
necticut. The proprietor died, and 
his wife took charge of the estate. She 
came across the books, and estimating 
them at about their actual value, threw 
them away. PRINTERS’ INK possesses 
a complete bound copy in three vol- 
umes. Mr. Hubbard also mentioned 
Sell’s Press of the World, published 
by Henry Sell, of London, England, 
but said he did not believe it to be as 
complete as the Directory published 
by C. Mitchell & Co., London. The 
latter, Mr. Hubbard thinks, is as com- 
plete an international directory as is 
published. It contains lists of all the 
papers published in the United King- 
dom and British provinces, also lists 
of the leading papers published in 
foreign countries. Mr. Thos. Smith, 
of London, England, also publishes a 
directory of London and provincial 
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newspapers. It does not a to Mr. 
Hubbard that the work sy complete. 
Haasenstein & Vogler, whose main of- 
fice is at Vienna, he believes, pub- 
lish a list of German papers. He 
doesn’t think there is any one who 
publishes a directory of Russian pa- 
ome From the foregoing it is proba- 
le. that either Mitchell's or Sell’s 
would be the directory to use. There 
are some copies of Sell’s Directory for 
sale at the book store corner Beekman 
and Park Row. Mr. A. Frank Rich- 
ardsop is quite intimate with C. 
Mitchell & Co., and would, perhaps, 
be a good person to see by any one 
desiring a copy of Mitchell’s book. 


——_~+or 





A VERMONTER’S PERIL. 
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Union ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
D. C. Stiles, Manager. 

We attempt ae in the advertising line, 
andif vertise any in Vermont, which 
is our field, let us give you an estimate. We 
have nearly every paper in Vermont on our 

list Lg make a epee Ae 4 writing busi- 

a 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From talks I have had with advertisers all 
over N. E. who read Printers’ Inx (and 
think this remark will interest others outside 
of N. E.), I know that they would like to see 
a list of first-class works on advertising in 
your paper. Iam sureI should for one. I 
read your paper eg nee | every week and 
have no hesitation in placing it first among 
what advertising papers I know of. Happy 
New Year. ae * yours 

AN C. STILES. 

For the information of Mr. Stiles 
PRINTERS’ INK takes occasion to say: 
No such books exist ; no such book 
ever has existed. 

Mr. Stiles’ attention is also directed 
to the picture which precedes his com- 
munication. It represents a Western 
newspaper man who, on the occasion 
of a first visit to New York, said: ‘‘I 

















consider PRINTERS’ INK at the head 
of the papers of its class.” He never 
got any further, but fell five stories to 
the sidewalk with a sickening thud. 
To the surgeon in the ambulance he 
confessed: ‘‘Of course I know that 
PRINTERS’ INK is the only paper of its 
class—but I had got in the habit of 
saying the other thing to the forty or 
fifty people who try to publish imita- 
tions of PRINTERS’ INK. I really did 
not think where I was. It served me 
right, however!” The man died, and 
Stiles has taken a risk which his 
friends will regard as serious, 
—— +o 


CHARLES ARONSTEIN’S AMBI- 
TION. 





Mr. Charles Aronstein, an employee 
of A. Schilling & Co., New York, has 
two sets of PRINTERS’ INK. Mr. 
Aronstein found great difficulty in col- 
lecting his treasures, and values them 
correspondingly. 

“It was in 1891,” said Mr. Aron- 
stein, ‘‘that I first began to read 
PRINTERS’ INK. The Little School- 
master at once captured my heart. I 
bought several scrap books, and in them 
pasted the paragraphs from PRINTERS’ 
InK that I considered most helpful and 
valuable. But this method had its in- 
conveniences. I found that I had to 
clip almost the entire paper, and, more- 
over, as the paragraphs I wanted were 
on both sides of the same leaf, the 
mucilage often covered matters as 
valuable as those that were in sight. 
Before I thought of all this, however, 
I had mutilated my entire numbers of 
1891. It occurred to me then that 
binding the numbers obviated all these 
difficulties. From 1892 to 1895 I 
bound them. 

‘‘ The desire to get a complete set 
of the Little Schoolmaster had always 
been a strong one with me, and in the 
beginning of 1895 I made a number of 
ineffectual attempts todo so. It was 
very difficult. Every one who owned a 
file of PRINTERS’ INK regarded it as 
something valuable, and the prices 
asked were beyond my purse, although 
not beyond my inclination. I succeed- 
ed at length in getting a complete set 
from Mr. La Coste, the well-known 
New York special agent. He had 
committed the contents to memory, and 


had no occasion to further consult the 
originals. ; 

‘*T had now a complete set, as well 
as part of another set, and I set about 
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to complete the latter. I found it a 
difficult enterprise, taking up much of 
my time and a no inconsiderable 

of my money. At length I had all the 
numbers except eight. Five of these 
I have now secured, and still lack 
three. These three are Nos. 18 and 
21 of Vol. 1 and No. 1 of Vol. 2. For 
these I should be willing to pay a fair 
price—say 25 cents apiece. 

‘*T completed the second set simply 
because I did not want the volumes I 
had to go to waste. I should like to 
sell either of my sets. Of course the 
one entirely complete is somewhat 
more valuable than the other. | believe 
no one could offer me sufficient to sell 
both, for the Little Schoolmaster is a 
source of inspiration and benefit that 
I could ill afford to lose.” 


a a ee 
CRUDE BUT GOOD. 
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A correspondent of PRINTERS’ INK 
sends the ad here reproduced, and says: 


Has the charm of bicycle riding been more 
effectively stated by any of the big bicycle 
houses me spend hounds for advertising? 
Crude, of course, but the idea is all right. 
The Texas man who got up this ad has cer- 
tainly experienced that peculiar exhilaration 
of riding a wheel. 
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A JOURNALISTIC SCHLATTER. 








The Newspaper West is a periodical, 


PRINTE 





RS’ INK. 


cerns itself with whatever interests the 
local newspaper, either editorial or 
business departments, among other 


the size of PRINTERS’ INK, published at things giving advice as to the standing 
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Hiawatha, Kansas, and devoted to the 
doings of Kansas newspaper men. The 
editor and proprietor is Ewing Herbert, 

also editor and proprietor of the World, 
of Hiawatha. 7. Newspaper Westcon- 








of advertisers. The bulk of its matter 
is in the form of short paragraphs 
three to six lines each. These usually 
convey information or give advice. 
There are also several pages of ‘‘news’’ 














of what Kansas publishers and “‘ jour- 
nalists’’ are doing, as well as some 
editorial comment. There are also 
sketches, with portraits of local jour- 
nalistic celebrities, and illustrated ar- 
ticles on trades allied to the making 
of newspapers, such, for instance, as 
the manufacture of plates. In short, 
The Newspaper West is to the news- 
paper men of Kansas and adjacent 
States what PRINTERS’ INK is to the 
advertisers of the world, a teacher and 
a friend. 

What information can be more valu- 
able toa rural journal than to know 
the source from which the foreign ad- 
vertiser will obtain his ideas of the 
comparative value of the county pa- 
pers ; and what advice can be better 
than to urge a publisher, who actually 
has a good circulation, to see that the 
truth is made known? Zhe Newspa- 
ter West is doing a good work and 
Ewing Herbert is a benefactor to his 
colleagues. If they listen to his words 
they will be freed from grievous ills. 

—_— ~~ — 


INTERMITTENT ADVERTISING. 
‘By Fobn C. Graham. 


There are some merchants who can 
only advertise at certain seasons, be- 
cause these are the only times when 
there is a demand for their goods. 
For instance, we don't see skates or 
sleighs advertised through the sum- 
mer, and there is little demand for 
ice or ice cream in winter. But the 
goods of the vast majority of merchants 
are not only salable, but in demand, 
all the year round ; yet we find that 
many of these merchants do not ad- 
vertise, except spasmodically. 

I think that if there were a con- 
tinuous demand for my goods, and I 
advertised at all, I should advertise 
continuously. I think that whatever 
my advertising appropriation was, I 
should spread it over the entire year, 
instead of exhausting it in three or 
four months of intermittent advertis- 
ing. I believe that would be the most 
profitable plan. 

The intermittent advertiser reminds 
me of the Irishman who was pulling 
up a pail of water from a deep well. 
He hadn’t much energy, and was not 
particularly in love with the job, so, 
after a dozen pulls or so, he would 
rest, and the rope would slip back 
again through his fingers. In this way, 
every time he renewed his efforts, it 
was practically a fresh start, and at 
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length he gave up the task in dis- 
“gust. 

Now, it stands to reason, that if a 
man makes an effort in any direction, 
and then stops, the halt spoils his 
chances of success and robs him of his 
enthusiasm. That is the least harm it 
can do. In some of the six-day pe- 
destrian races at Madison Square Gar- 
den this was well exemplified. In 
nearly every case, some fellow made a 
brilliant start that far out-distanced 
his rivals, and then took a long rest, 
which permitted the slower and surer 
racers to pass and eventually defeat 
him. The old story of the tortoise 
and the hare told over again, but I am 
not comparing the persistent advertiser 
to a tortoise exactly, except as to being 
sure. 

Perseverance has achieved more than 
strength or -brilliant brains in this 
world, and it will continue to do so. 
The advertiser who ‘‘ puts out’’ good 
advertising for three months, and then 
stops for three months, is only grasp- 
ing a chance to throw it away again. 
He loses all the ground he gained. 
Half the space for the whole six 
months would have kept himself and 
his goods continually before the pub- 
lic but three months’ silence almost 
completely offsets the three months of 
publicity. He makes himself known 
—then begs to be forgotten. 

I am not urging an increase of ap- 
propriation, but a better use of the 
money. I believe it to be cheaper and 
better to buy a 4¢#/e continuous adver- 
tising than twice that amount at odd 
intervals. I believe that, however 
great an impression an advertiser may 
make on the public, he loses his hold 
the moment he stops advertising. 
There may be times, such as holiday 
seasons, etc., when it is not only wise, 
but necessary, to increase the space— 
or, perhaps, occasions when it is safe 
to decrease it, but to stop advertising 
altogether seems to me a_ suicidal 
policy. 

I may be wrong, but I am arguing 
from experience and existing facts. 
The greatest advertisers known to the 
world to-day—the wealthiest concerns 
—are the most persistent and consist- 
ent in the use of newspaper space. 
Pearline, Royal Baking Powder, Pears’ 
Soap, Castoria, and a hundred other 
assured successes, are advertised goods 
that you never find missing from the 
newspapers. They are not ‘“‘intermit- 


tently ” advertised. 
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LARGE HOTEL ADVERTISING 
PAYS. 





E. N. TESSIER ON HIS EXTENSIVE BOS- 
TON ADVERTISING—LARGE SPACE IN 
THE LEADING DAILIES—AN IN- 
STRUCTIVE #£XPERIENCE, 





There is a large, new hotel in Bos- 
ton that is advertising on an extensive 
scale. It is not well sifuated to com- 
mandtrade. Itis just out of the busi- 
ness, shopping and amusement center 
of the city, and not over in the Back 
Bay to bid fora share of the trade that 
goes to the swell Vendome, the Bruns- 
wick or the Copley Square. There is 
nothing anywhere near it—not even a 
railroad station—to give it claim upon 
the traveling public, and it has a score 
of strong competitors of long estab- 
lished popularity, like Young's, the 
Parker House or the Adams House. 

But this hotel is succeeding beyond 
precedent, because it is advertising be- 
yond precedent (for hotels), using a 
quarter of a column on the front page 
of the big dailies and as much space in 
the Sunday papers 

It has a table d’ hote for sixty cents, 
and is making a run on that, incident- 
ally advertising the hotel. 

I saw its advertising and I went up 
to a table d’hote dinner. I have al- 
ways wondered why Boston didn’t 
have a table d’hote that would be good 
and at the same time not expensive,. 
and, above all, not pervaded by the 
Cafe Rouge atmosphere of the two or 
three obscurely situated table d’hotes 
it does have. 

| found the Castle Square Hotel 
crowded with diners. They were a 
respectable class—an every-day class— 
average citizens enjoying an excellent 
dinner with four or five courses, includ- 
ing game, and with wine at a quarter 
of a dollar a pint—very good wine, 
too, better than the average table d’ hote 
wine of New York. 

I hadn’t any idea of there being a 
story for PRINTERS’ INK in my visit to 
the Castle Square until I saw how dif- 
ferent it was from other hotels and saw 
also that the proprietor was a man I 
knew at the Hotel Clarendon in Boston 
before he took the Castle Square, and 
so I interviewed him on his success 
and his methods of obtaining it. 

‘**T have spent ten thousand dollars 
in advertising during the past three 
months,” he said. ‘‘I shall keep up 


the same pace as long as the money 
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lasts and I guess it won't give out at 
this rate,” looking round on the crowds 
at the tables. 

‘*We have a big investment here— 
about two millions. We are charging 
popular prices—a dollar a day upwards 
for a room with a bath. I guess there 
is no other hotel in America gives 4 
room with bath at that price. We 
have over three hundred and fifty rooms 
and we must fill them to make the in- 
vestment pay. Weare filling them.” 

‘* Let me see one of your ads if you 
have one handy.” 

EFFECTIVE ADS. 

He drew two from an inside pocket 
and showed them to me. I reproduce 
one in this article, as they are samples 


A TABLE 
D’HOTE 
DINNER 


60c. 


In the HANDSOMEST 
DINING-ROOM in BOSTON! Yes, 
in the Magnificent New Addi- 
tion! !—to the—! ! 


CASTLE aSreL, 


HOTEL, 


No. 419 TREMONT ST., GROUND 
FLOOR ENTRANCE 8 CHAND- 
LER ST. Continuing Every Day 
from 5 to 8 P.M. 

(Change of Bill Every Day.) 


Chotee of Three Imported Wines—Khine, 
Sauterne or Claret—25 Cents Extra. 


MUSIC 


In the Form of Concerts by Large 
Orchestra every Evening. 














Every appointment new, and everything 
strictly First-Class. 


GEORGE H. TESSIER & CO., Proprietors. 





of effective advertising, combining at- 
tractive display, alluring descriptive 
and clinching prices. They appear in 
the most expensive positions, first col- 

















umn, first page, and they occupy from 
six to eight inches of space. 

‘*Who writes your ads?” 

“Myself.” 

‘ How often do you change them?” 

Almost every time I run them.” 

‘* What papers do you use?’’ 

‘*The Sunday G/ode and Herald and 
the Saturday papers. I take the first 
page and pay the extra price because 
it pays. I take six inches of space be- 
cause it pays. Iam advertising to make 
money—not to save money. I don’t 
believe in the ideas many hotel men 
have of using little space and never 
changing their ads. 

“*T shall put out souvenir menus 
Christmas day that will cost me forty 
cents apiece,”” Mr. Tessier remarked. 
‘* As the price of a table d’hote dinner 
is only sixty cents I may not make 
much immediate profit out of it, but it 
will pay in the long run and that is 
what I am after, though I am getting 
a fair share of success now,” saying 
the last with a smile as he looked 
round at the scores of patrons who 
wouldn’t have thought of the Castle 
Square Hotel but for its advertising. 

I believe there is a lesson in this for 
other hotel men. There is certainly 
room in most cities for a propressive 
hotel that will not charge exorbitant 
prices, and will draw the crowd by 
making its virtues known through ad- 
vertising. There is a crying need in 
Philadelphia and most other cities 
for a table d’hote at fifty or seventy- 
five cents—a dollar at the outside— 
prepared and served on the plan similar 
dinners are served in New York, where 
they abound—and advertised on the 
broad gauge, effective plan pursued by 
Mr. Tessier. ADDISON ARCHER. 


TRADE JOURNALISM IN THE 
SOUTH. 





By Gregg Boorman. 


The field of commercial journalism 
in the South presents two noticeable 
features. One is the comparative few- 
ness of publications; the other, the 
high character and wide influence ex- 
erted by this branch of the Southern 
press. It is probable that the latter 
is largely the result of the former. A\l- 
most any city of the first class in the 
North has as large a number of trade 
papers as exist in the entire South. 
On the other hand, any one of the 
more prominent Southern journals is 
more widely and closely read and 
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more generally quoted than any North- 
ern paper of the same class. This, of 
course, is of importance to advertisers 
who, as a rule, have found the South- 
ern mediums extremely satisfactory as 
regards results. The reason is not 
obscure. A business office may re- 
ceive a half score or more of regular 
publications, not more than one of 
which is likely to bear a Southern im- 
print. The latter thus has a monopoly 
of attention denied the others. In 
other words, ‘‘it covers the field.’’ 
Again, the Southern people are in- 
tensely loyal to their own section. A 

r ably representing any interest 
in the South is nearly always spoken 
of as ‘‘our paper.” The feeling 
which prompts this use of the personal 
pronoun is peculiar to the Southern 
people and is made possible by the 
fact that few industries there have 
more than one journalistic representa- 
tive of general circulation. There is 
also a lack of the close specialization 
seen in Northern periodicals. The 
Southern paper usually covers a vari- 
ety of cognate or similar interests and 
thus addresses a more diversified au- 
dience. Its influence is more general 
and its clientage more representative. 
Perhaps this close relation with the 
general public is the reason why the 
daily press accords the Southern trade 
papers so much attention and quotes 
so freely from their columns. 

While the South has a goodly num- 
ber of trade papers of purely local in- 
fluence, those that are representative 
of the entire section are so few as to 
be readily enumerated. The follow- 
ing are publications that have a stand- 
ing and a circulation throughout the 
country and are regarded as authentic 
spokesmen for the South, as a whole. 

The oldest and one of the strongest 
is The Manufacturers’ Record, a weekly 
industrial, railroad and financial news- 
paper, published at Baltimore, Md. 
It was founded in 1872 by its present 
editor, Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, who 
has long been recognized as one of 
the best-informed of Southern pub- 
licists. The paper takes for its field 
every phase of manufacturing, mining, 
finance and development in their re- 
lationship to the South and its re- 
sources. It is, perhaps, the most 
widely read as well as the most ag- 
gressive of any similar paper in Amer- 
ica. 

The Southern States Magazine is also 
published by the Manufacturers’ Pub- 
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lishing Company. It isa monthly of 
magazine size and form, devoted ex- 
clusively to colonization, immigration 
and development. It is decidedly a 
‘‘boom”’ publication, and is sent out 
in very large editions in addition to its 
regular mailing list. It is circulated 
in all parts of the continent, the rail- 
roads being large buyers and distrib- 
utors, 

Of equal importance and covering 
the same field as the Record is The 
Tradesman, of Chattanooga, Tenn., a 
semi-monthly industrial and financial 

azine of 134 pages. It was started 
in 1878 by Adolph S. Ochs and W, W. 
Yonge. The number appeared 
under the title of Zhe Southern Mer- 
chant, a four-page r printed on 
common at oF gga A after the 
name was changed to The Tradesman. 
By 1880 the paper had begun to fore- 
shadow its future possibilities, and 
from that time its history has been 
one of brilliant achievement. In 1886 
George W. Ochs, the present manager, 
took charge of the business. The 
magazine form was adopted January, 
1894. Colonel J. E. McGowan has 
been its editor from the first issue. 
The Tradesman is unique in the ac- 
curacy and ability shown in its special 
and technical articles, which are fur- 
nished by the best-known authorities 
in the various lines of modern indus- 
trial and scientific thought. 

To the same class as the preceding 
belongs Dixie, a monthly industrial 
magazine whose home is at Atlanta, 
Ga. This is a handsomely printed 
and ably edited periodical, whose 
strong influence was measured by the 
splendid work it did in helping pro- 
mote the recent exposition in its home 


As indicated before, there are few 
papers in the South devoted to one 
single interest. The most prominent 
of such is the Lumber Trade Journal, 
a semi-monthly, published at New 
Orleans, and, as its name suggests, 
devoted to lumber, forestry, wood- 
working machinery and supplies. The 
paper was started in Chicago fifteen 
years ago, and, under the management 
of W. C. Wright and the editorship 
of George W. Hotchkiss, grew to 
national prominence in its field. In 
1894 it was removed to New Orleans, 
where it became at once the special 
advocate for Southern lumber and the 
acknowledged organ of the trade of 
the entire South. It is growing rap- 
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idly, and, as the lumber supply of the 
country must eventually be furnished 
from its section, its future is a promis- 
ing one. The Lumber Trade Journai 
enjoys the distinction among Southern 
trade papers of possessing a conti- 
nental circulation, as its former North- 
ern constituency has not only con- 
tinued to read it but has increased in 
numbers since its removal. This is 
due to the fact that the North is the 
principal consumer of the Southern 
roduct. 

The middle South, also, has a strong 
lumber paper in the Southern Lumber- 
man, of Nashville, Tenn., a semi- 
monthly. This paper was established 
in 1881 and has, since its first issue, 
been highly regarded by the trade both 
North and South. It has a large cir- 
culation among Southern saw-mills and 
is a valuable medium to advertisers of 
machinery and specialties. 

The Sugar Planter, of New Orleans, 
a weekly devoted to the sugar interest, 
has as near a monopoly of its field as 
is possible. It is said to go to nearly 
every important sugar planter in the 
world. Its field is restricted to this 
one industry and its mailing list covers 
the sugar districts of Louisiana, Flori- 
da, Texas, Mexico and the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, as well as Europe and 
India. Its advertising columns are 
filled mainly with machinery announce- 
ments, although there is no doubt but 
that any commodity of general use 
among planters would find adequate 
publicity if described in The Sugar 
Planter. 


————+-+»___. 
MERCHANTS’ DAY. 


In a number of cities and smaller towns in 
Massachusetts, and other States, the setting 
aside of one day in the year, known as Mer- 
chants’ Day, has become an established 
practice, on which day, by an especial pro- 
vision made for the visitors, crowds are 
drawn from the surrounding territory toa 
sort of a trade festival. The merchants of 
the place array their stores in festival attire 
and it is customary for the cities in general 
to assume a holiday garb. The day is ex- 
tensively advertised, and every means possi- 
ble u to draw people thither, and win 
their interest to the special advantages of- 
fered by that particular place as a trade- 
center. In some instances, a sort of out- 
door bazaar has been held by the merchants 
who have made an elaborate exhibit o 
samples of their wares on the sidewalk in 
front of their places of business. This plan 
has advantages over the old-time trades pa- 
rade, in which the exhibits are made in ve- 
hicles drawn through the streets. These are 
mere matters of detail, however, it being not 
so much of importance as to what particular 
form the festivities assume so that the de- 
sired object of drawing the people be accom- 
plished.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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IN ONE WEEK. 


Petroxea, Ont., Zopic, which, with but two 
exceptions, has the largest circulation of any 
paper published in Lambton County, has re- 
cently obtained five paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

Tue Brockville, Ont., 7imes has recently 
obtair.ed and forwarded the names of twenty 

aid-in-advance subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK, 
for the year 1896, from among its advertising 
patrons. 

MippteTon, N. S., Outlook has recently 
obtained and forwarded the names of five 

aid-in-advance subscribers to PRinTERS’ INK, 
or the year 1896, from among its advertising 
patrons. 

Guyssoro, N. S., Gazette, the only paper 
published in Guysboro County, has recently 
obtained four paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Sussex, N. B., Record, the «yf paper pub- 
lished in King County, which has a — 
lation of 23,094, has recently obtained five 

aid-in-advance subscriptions to PRINTERS’ 
NK, for the year 1896, for its advertising pat- 
rons. 

Tue Port Washington, Wis., Star has re- 
cently obtained and forwarded the names of 
eight paid-in-advance subscribers to Print- 
ERS’ Ink, for the year 1896, from among its 
advertising patrons. 

WeEyauweEGA, Wis., Chronicle has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Lopt, Wis., Enterprise has recently ob- 
tained eight paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

De Pere, Wis., Mews has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Barasoo, Wis., News, the only daily paper 
published in Sauk County, has recently ob- 
tained three paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Tue Antigo, Wis., News Jtem has recently 
obtained and forwarded the names of ten 

aid-in-advance subscribers to PrRinTERs’ Ink, 
or the year 1896, from among its advertising 
patrons. 

FRANKLIN, Va., Courier has recently ob- 
tained five paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Winooskt, Vt., Yournal has recently ob- 
tained three paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Sunset, Texas, Signa/ has recently ob- 
tained five paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Wi.tow Lakes, So. Dak., Mews has re- 
cently obtained eight paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, 
for its advertising patrons. 

PHENIXVILLE, Pa., Republican has recent- 
ly obtained and forwarded the names of 
thire paid-in-advance subscribers to Print- 
ers’ Ink, for the year 1896, from among its 
advertising patrons. 





Armour, So. Dak., Chronicle- Tribune has 
recently obtained sixteen paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Tue Edgefield, S. C., Chronicle, which has 
the largest circulation of any paper published 
in Edgefield County, has recently obtained 
and forwarded the names of twelve paid-in-ad- 
vance subscribers to Printers’ Ink for the 
year 1896, from among its advertising patrons. 

WATERFORD, Pa., Leader has recently ob- 
tained ten a subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Patron, Pa., Courier has recently obtained 
twelve paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PrinTERs’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

MirrF.insurG, Pa., 7imes has recently ob- 
tained twelve paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 


LANCASTER, Pa., Labor Leader has re- 
cently obtained twenty-five paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Gatuttzin, Pa., Times has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa., Recorder has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

CAMBRIDGEBORO, Pa., Enterprise has re- 
cently obtained five paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, 
for its advertising patrons. 


Evxens, Okla., Eagle has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Inx, for the year 1896, and one 
ten-year subscription, for its advertising pat- 
rons. 


Xenia, Ohio, Gazette and Torchlight, 
which has the largest circulation of any daily, 
semi-weekly or weekly pa ublished in 
Greene County, has recently obtained four 
paid-in-advance 5-yearsubscriptions to Print- 
ERs’ Ink for its advertising patrons. 

Warsaw, Ohio, Clipper has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Massitton, Ohio, Jndependent has re- 
cently obtained twenty pat snesrente sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, 
for its advertising patrons, 


Maptson, Ohio, Monitor has recently ob- 
tained five paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 7896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 


Ironton, O., Jrontonian has recently ob- 
tained thirty paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 896, for its 
advertising patrons. 


Hicxsvitie, Ohio, News, which has the 
largest circulation of any paper in Defiance 
County, has recently obtained and forwarded 
the names of six paid-in-advance subscribers 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 


Henverson, N. C., Gold Lea/, which has 
the largest circulation of any paper in Vance 
County, has recently obtained ten paid-in- 
advance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, fot 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons, 
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Danvitte, Ohio, Herald, which has the 
largest circulation of any paper published in 
Knox County, has recently obtained six 

id-in-advance subscriptions to PRINTERS’ 

NK, for the year 1896, for its advertising 
patrons. 

Hicxsvitte, Ohio, Jndependent has re- 
cently obtained seven paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Crype, Ohio, Farmers’ Reporter has re- 
cently obtained fifteen paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Bowtinc GREEN, Ohio, Sentinel has re- 
cently obtained fifteen paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Granoin, N. D., Chronicle has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

West Vattey, N. Y., /tems has recently 
obtained two paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Stncvarrsvit_e, N. Y., Leader Commer- 
cial has recently obtained four a 
vance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the 
year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Puitavecpuia, N. Y., Budget- Monitor 
has recently obtained three paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Printers’ INK, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Perry, N. Y., Record has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Tue New York, N. Y., Suanyside, which, 
with but one exception, has the largest cir- 
culation of any paper in the country devoted 
to the undertaking profession, has recently 
obtained twenty-five paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Greensusi, N. Y., Gazette and Sun has 
recently obtained ten paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Inx, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Conocton, N. Y., /wdex has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance two-year sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Inx for its advertising 
patrons. 

Tue Flemington, N. 


-» Home Visitor, 
the best-known Prohibition paper in New 
Jersey, has recently obtained twelve paid-in- 
advance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 


BayonnE, N. J., Budget has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Tue New Market, N. H., Advertiser has 
recently obtained and forwarded the names 
of twenty paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

West Point, Neb., Republican, which has 
the largest circulation of any paper in Cumin 
County, has recently obtained Stvecs paid- 
in-advance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, 
for the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Nroprara, Neb., Pioneer, which has the 
largest circulation of any paper in Knox 
County, has recently obtained ten paid-in- 
advance subscriptions to Printers’ INn«, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Murpock, Neb., Columbian has recently 
obtained twelve paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

Tue Cozad, Neb., Tribune has recently 
obtained twelve paid-in-adwance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

Srtex, Mo., Jndex has recently obtained 
five paid-in-advance subscriptions to Print- 
ers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its advertis- 
ing patrons. 

Merwin, Mo., Mirror has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

LeBanon, Mo., Repudlican has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Hattsvitte, Mo., Heradd has recently ob- 
tained two paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Tue Grant City, Mo., Star has recently 
obtained fourteen paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

MonTeviveo, Minn., Commercial has re- 
cently obtained six paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 


Warren, Mich., Watchman has recently 
obtained five paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

StanpisH, Mich., Wave has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Sprincport, Mich., Sentinel has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 


NASHVILLE, Mich., News, which has, with 
but one exception, the largest circulation of 
any weekly in Barry County, has recently 
obtained twenty-five paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 


Murr, Mich., 7rihune has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PrinTERs’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

CasevitLe, Mich., Critic has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PrinTERs’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

BELDING, Mich., Banner, which has, with 
but one exception, the largest circulation of 
any paper in Ionia County, has recently ob- 
tained five paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

SHELBURNE Fa.ts, Mass., Echo has re- 
cently obtained and forwarded the names of 
sixteen paid-in-advance subscribers to PRint- 
ERS’ INK, for the year 1896, for its advertis- 
ing patrons. 

Tue Lisbon Falls, Me., Enterprise has re- 
cently obtained fifteen paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Ear.incTon, Ky., Bee has recently ob- 
tained two paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PRINTERS Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 
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Hartrorp, Ky., Republican, which has 
the largest circulation of any paper in Ohio 
County, has recently obtained three paid-in- 
advance subscriptions to PRINTERS’ a. for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 

LarneED, Kan,, 7iller and Toiler has re- 
cently obtained five paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Horton, Kan., Commercial, which has 
with one exception, the largest circulation of 
any paper in Brown County, has recently ob- 
tained fifteen paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Cuirton, Kan., News has recently obtained 
six paid-in-advance subscriptions to Print- 
ERS’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its advertis- 
ing patrons. 

BENNINGTON, Kan., Democrat has recently 
obtained four paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Wuat Cueer, Iowa, Patriot, which, but 
with three exceptions, has the largest circu- 
lation in Keokuk County, has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PrinTERs’ Ink, for the year 1896, for ‘ts ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Sac City, Iowa, Sum, which has a circula- 
tionof 1,050-—the largest of any in the county— 
has recently obtained seven paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Mason City, Iowa, 7imes-Herald, the only 
daily and weekly published in Cerro Gordo 
County, has recently obtained fifty paid-in- 


advance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 


ScorrssuRGH, Ind., ¥Yournal has recently 
obtained five paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

RipGEVvILLe, Ind., News has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Kewanna, Ind., Herald has recently ob- 
tained and forwarded the names of ten paid- 
in-advance subscribers to PrinTERs’ INK, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 

IpAvILLE, Ind., Observer has recently ob- 
tained three paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Montreier, Ind., Herald has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Fortvitie, Ind., Sw# has recently ob- 
tained six paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PrInTERS’ INK, for the year-18g6, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Exnora, Ind., 7ribune has recently ob- 
tained twenty-five paid-in-advange subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

Cuurususco, Ind., Saturday Truth has re- 
cently obtained ten paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

PurcELL, Ind. Ty., Register, which has, 
with but two exceptions, the largest circula- 
tion of any paperin Indian Territory, has re- 
cently obtained twenty-four paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 
1896, for its advertising patrons. 
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Tue Carbon, Ind., Chronicle has recently 
obtained and forwarded the names of eight 
ng yp open subscribers to PRInTERS’ 

NK, for the year 1896, for its advertising pat- 
rons. 

Anprews, Ind., Signa/ has recently ob- 
tained fifteen paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Warren, IIll., Sentinel has recently ob- 
tained twenty-five paid-in-advance subscrir- 
tions to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for 
its advertising patrons. 

Rinceway, Ill., News has recently ob- 
tained eight paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
PRINTERS Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Newman, Ill., Jndependent, which has a 
circulation of 2,352, the largest in Douglas 
County, has recently obtained five paid-in- 
advance subscriptions to Printers’ INK, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 

Mr. SrTerinG, Ill., Democrat Message, 
which has the largest circulation of any paper 
in Brown County, has recently obtained fifty 

aid-in-advance subscriptions to PRINTERS’ 

NK, for the year 1896, for its advertising 
patrons. 

MonmTIce Lo, Ill., Repudlican, which has a 
circulation twice as large as any other paper 
in Pratt County, has recently obtained 
twenty-five paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its adver- 
tising patrons. 

Loutsvitte, Ill., Ledger has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ INK, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Ipava, Ill., Jadependent has recently ob- 
tained twelve paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Hume, Ill., Record has recently obtained 
ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to Print- 
ERS’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its advertis- 
ing patrons. 

Tue Hampshire, IIl., Register has recently 
obtained and forwarded the names of ten 

aid-in-advance subscribers to PrinTERS’ 

NK, for the year 1896, from among its ad- 
vertising patrons 

Carro, Ill., Bulletin has recently obtained 
twelve paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 

Braprorp, Ill., Repudlican has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its 
advertising patrons. 

Avousta, IIl., Eagle has recently obtained 
ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to Print- 
ERs’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its advertising 
patrons. 

Hinesvittz, Ga., Herald, the only paper 
published in Liberty County, with a popula- 
tion of 12,887, has recently obtained five 

aid-in-advance subscriptions to Printers’ 

NK, for the year 1896, for its advertising 
patrons. 

Woopsury, Conn., Reporter has recently 
obtained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, ie its 
advertising patrons. 

HiGuianps, Colo., Chief has recently ob- 
tained ten paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, for the year 1896, for its ad- 
vertising patrons. 
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DRAWING THE LINE. 

While individuality in advertising is a very 
desirable thing, there must, of course, be 
some bounds placed upon one’s individuality. 
For instance, we all admire individuality in 
dress, but if a man were to walk down 
Broadway in a pink overcoat and a pair of 
vermillion trousers, he would be very likely 
to call down upon himself quite a good deal 
of unfavorable comment ; and in advertising 
it is the same way. While it is most desir- 
able to be original and individual, it is cer- 
tainly not desirable to affect eccentricities in 
bad taste. Don’t, for instance, attempt a 
weird and bizarre style of English, thinking 
that ple will imagine it clever. Here is 
an illustration taken from a recent copy of 
a weekly trades journal, of what I mean by 
* bizarre English.” 

“You can have no doubt of the doubtless 
quality of our undoubtable boots, shoes and 
rubbers without doubt always promptly 
delivered. Shoes of doubt make doubtful 
profit customers,” etc. 

“Doubtless quality of our undoubtable 
boots!” It is advertising of this kind that 
fills a man with sorrow that he did not live 
back in the days of Shem, Ham and Japhet, 
before advertising was. 

Don’t affect such an individual style of 
setting that it will be difficult to read—as one 
style that I have noticed that is particularly 
unreadable, and which, unless a man is very 
hard pressed for something to oy his 
time, he will never stop to decipher. atis 
the perpendicular style, having a sentence 
run down a column with only one word on a 
line instead of running across from side to 
side. In striving after individuality don’t 
give Spe one any advantages. Don’t 
avoid good things because they have them. 
Make your advertising different from your 
neighbors, but be sure that the difference is 
always in your favor. Ina word, while it is 
most desirable to be as individual as pos- 
sible, never let your individuality run to the 
extreme of bad taste. It is better to be com- 
monplace and in good taste than to be orig 
inal and offend.—/ndianafolis Fournal. 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY PAPER. 


The morning papers lay on the seat beside 
him in the elevated train. He was reading 
with eagerness an awkward, crumpled little 
sheet. The printing of the Ra r was un- 
couth, for it looked as though half the letters 
were smashed. The impression of the ty 
was dull and blurred. It was the weekly 
paper, printed in the iittle town where this 

rosperous, well-dressed New Yorker had 
ae born and bred. Many a man who has 
carved his fortune in this city hails the 
little country paper every week as a welcome 
messenger. It tells how the crops are flour- 
ishing, how the fences are being whitewashed 
every spring, and, perhaps, once in a while 
there is a paragraph about the dear old 
mother, who has got into print by entertain- 
ing the sewing circle. And the prosperous 
New Yorker reads it entire, while the met- 
ropolitan sheets lie beside him unheeded.— 
New York Herald. 


“ Tuer is such a thing as carrying a joke 
too far,” remarked a young man, after he 
had visited all the newspaper offices, and at 
all of which his joke had been declined.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


+o 
SMALL business profits could be had 
Without the smart, convincing ad. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF ADVER- 
TISING. 


Advertising, to a large extent, is cumula- 
tive in its benefits, for the value of present 
advertising depends largely upon what has 
been done before. If you discontinue ad- 
vertising entirely you are leaving out some 
of the bricks in the wall which you are con- 
structing, and will lose a large portion of the 
benefits of accumulative advertisements when 
you begin — 

The benefits to be derived from advertising 
are in the future as well as at the present. 
Advertising is something like making a snow- 
bali—the further you go the bigger it grows. 
If, after you hove rolled your snowball a lit- 
tle distance, you then stop rolling it and begin 
another one, you are expending an extra labor 
instead of accumulating, while if you had 
kept on rolling the old ball it would soon 
grow to much Scow proportions than any 
new one you start. It is poor policy to ever 
stop advertising altogether. In dull times, if 
the amount expended must be decreased, 
more care than ever should be used in the 
preparation of the advertisements. When 
the fish is harder to catch, then be more care- 
ful in selecting your bait. 

The way to advertise is an important point 
to consider. In dull times make your offer- 
ings just as attractive as you know how, and 
advertise seasonable phot ng such as would be 
of immediate use. It is hard enough to sell 
unseasonable goods when people buy freely, 
but it is much harder to om 8 them to any 
great extent in unfavorable times.—Dry 
Goods Chronicle. 


—————_+o+___—_ 
POETRY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

As a general proposition, we should say 
that, while poetry has its uses, its place is 
hardly in advertising matter. If it is good 

oetry, there is the same objection to it. 

he best sort of advertising is the plain, un- 
varnished tale of the goods and the policy 
of the merchants. Rhymes require constant 
sacrifice of the idea to the method of expres- 
sion. In good poetry there is always exag- 

eration and idealization. In poetry of the 

ighest excellence the imagination is 


iven 
such free rein that the semblance of —_- 
or, perhaps, realism is better—is left out of 
the reckoning. Advertising poetry is usually 
insufferable doggerel, also, and gives one a 
mental nausea, which does not induce favor- 
able consideration of the goods sought to be 


advertised. It is almost always poor adver- 
tising to use poetry for the purpose, except- 
ing in exceptional instances, such as, for ex- 
ample, the soap placardsin street cars. Poor 
poetry is so immeasurably inferior to poor 
prose that the reader rebels against it in- 
stinctively, and the prejudice is generously 
extended to cover the sdvertised goods.— 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Home Times. 


THE BENEFIT OF SMALL SPACE. 

The conspicuousness of an advertisement 
does not depend upon its size. If you have 
a large department store with five hundred 
bargains to advertise, you will need a page 
to do it; but if you have just one thing to 
advertise—suppose it is a cough medicine— 
don’t take a page. You can do much better 
with the same outlay by advertising on a 
half or a quarter page, for if you have a 
whole page people will skip that page entire- 
ly. If you ono a quarter page and the rest 
is reading matter they will read all around 
your ad and necessarily absorb quite a little 
of it simply from proximity.—/ndianafolis 
Fournal, 
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NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have been un- 
earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 

Sixteen to One is published weekly in 
Highlands, Colorado. 

Ir is almost impossible this year to find 
out the politics of new newspapers. 

Book-Notes, bi-weekly, and Bank Notes, bi- 
monthly, are both issued in Providence, R. I. 

Tue Danville, Pa., Democrat, a new week- 
ly, is “Devoted to party not inc 
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One publisher sends a statement, “ no issue 
of this paper for the period of a full year 
receding the date of this certificate has 

en less than 22,000." The appearance of 
his paper hardly sustained the claim for so 
large an issue, and in reply to the question, 
do you mean it when you state that your 
smallest issue has been 22,000, he answers : 
“IT meant that we have published 22,000 
copies in all during the year.” 


—+ror-—_—_ 
Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a ET, a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








with the press.” 

Many new periodical publications take pe- 
culiar forms. Several are issued in pages no 
larger than 3x8 inches. 

Tue Pheenix, Arizona, Populist says it is 
a paper “ upon which monopoly holds neither 
strings nor mortgages.” 

*Peinters’ ink, Though Dark, Is the 
Light of the World” is the motto of the 
Shenandoah, Iowa, Post. 

Tue Burlington, Vt., Dazly Free Press 
printed an average issue last year of 4,078 
copies. Pretty good for Vermont. 


Tue Court Index, a daily paper in Cincin- 
nati, O., four pages, each raxrs inches, and 
giving legal news, costs $15 a year. 

“I know not what the truth may be, but 
I tell the tale as it was told to me,’’is a 
motto of the Plymouth, IIL, Scrzbe. 


Tue Kansas City (Mo.) Star furnishes a 
model report of circulation for the past year. 
Its average daily has been 59,660, and weekly 
105,865. 

Tue Windsor, Ill., Gazette says: ‘The 
right way to get correct statements dy the 
Directory is to make correct statements ¢o 
the Directory.” 


Tue Albany, N. Y., Weekly Yournal does 
not appear to lose its subscribers because the 
daily edition too is excellent. The smallest 
issue of the weekly last year was 43,720. 


‘* THE merchant who is too close to adver- 
tise is too close to be trusted. His yards are 
likely to be short and his pounds light. 
Watch him and see,” says the Blair, Neb., 
Leader. 


Tue Bangor, Maine, Commercial, with a 
daily issue of 4,884 has a weekly edition of 
which during the past year the average issue 
has been 18,297. This seems to show that 
“down East” a good weekly of a daily is 
still in demand. 


It would astonish some of those publish- 
ers who write, “* You ought to know better 
than to suppose any newspaper could live 
with less than four hundred subscribers,” to 
count up the hundreds of reports received 
from offices where the claimed total issue 
varies from rg0 to 409. 

Tue Brockton, Mass., Weekly Enterprise 
has been discontinued. The publishers say: 
“It goes the way of nearly eat papers 
published in connection with large daily 
editions. The Boston Weekly Globe, Bi- 
Weekly Fournal, New York Weekly Herald 
and Weekly Sun are papers of the past. 
There is no longer a } ml for weekl 
newspapers published in connection wit 
dailies in the cities.” 





WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS. 


Lynchburg NEWS {é:800 wedi: 


ILLUSTRATIONS—New, . attract- 
ive and ° make your pay. I make 
them to suit any business. stamp for m: 
ci and price list. H. WOODWARD ROGERS, 
2% and 26 West 22d St., N. Y. 


THE WAVE, “\ading ‘Pacthe Coast ‘so. 
sta Warrant koe : 


c 
I 
York, N. Y., sole agent. 
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Mrs. J. A. Barber, of 
Sharpsburg, Kentucky, states: 
‘* For years I was troubled 
with indigestion in a very 
bad form. My appetite was 
poor, and at times I suffered 
with severe headaches. I 
saw Ripans Tabules 
advertised in our town paper 
and sent to Mt. Sterling for 
two boxes, which I used. 
The indigestion is a thing of 
the past, my appetite is 
splendid. I have no headaches 
now, and am gaining in flesh. 
Ripans Tabules are the best 
medicine for the stomach, 
and I always keep them in 
the house. (Signed), Mrs. J. 
A. BARBER, Sharpsburg, Ky.” 

Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 
mail if tho pete (50 cents a box) is sent to 


The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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SUPERIOR Lentins paoer in North- 


TELEGRAM “§"Soo DAicy. 
It Leads Them All... 


“ The Daily Republican's” Circulation 
is from Four to Five Hundred Copies 
more per day than any other Daily 
PF ap published in Bucks County, Pa. 
ee. t Rowell’s “ American News. 
aed 


ss out the Directory 
‘or this rn of 
that it has "Bay 


AILY REPUBLICAN, 
“A Pie Rating than any other 





Daily Published in the County.” 
The medium for Advertisers, sure. Weekly 
edition —y~ ST in connection with the Daily. 
For Rates, ad 


REPUBLICAN PRINTING co., 
DOYLESTOWN 
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We advertise for advertisers because we ht 
M know our advertising pays advertisers M 
M who advertise ir our advertising columns. 


Results Success for the adver- 


tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


‘* What it is?’’ 


The Agricaltaral Epitomist, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 

No discount for time nor space. 


Pub- 
lished monthly. “t 
i itcniaemmenem ========= 
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We Are Not 
Crying 


Because there is much territory not 
covered by Texas Farm anD RANCH, 


But We Are 
Rejoicing 
over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 


Year In and 
Year Out 


have long since learned that Texas 
Farm AND Rancu covers thoroughly 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, O Okla. 
homa, Indian Territory. Have you 
looked i into the desirability of secur- 
ing the best class of customers in 
above territory? A clean paper for 
clean advertisers seeking clean cus- 
tomers. 


TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, Chicago Office, 
47 Times Bidg. Marquette Bidg. 
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(GACKSON, MICH.) 


The Evening 
PRESS 


has a constituency in this city not reach- 
ed by any other newspaper. You will be 
interested in knowing that THe Eventnc 
Press for the six months ending Sept. 30, 
1895, went into nearly 2,200 (exactly 2,195) 
homes daily, which you are not reaching 
through your other newspaper advertising. 
> Yours very truly, 

THE EVENING PRESS. 
The Jackson Patriot Co., Publishers of 


The Evening Press, 
The Morning Patriot, 
The Sunday Patriot, 
Twice-a-Week Patriot. 


=a 
H. D. La Coste Eastern 
8 Park Row Advertising 
lew York Manager 
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It’s a Business Bringer. 
The reason it pays to advertise in 


THE——~> 


Kansas City 
WORLD 


is because THe Wor-p brings results. 
It carries more local advertising than 
any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 








Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 
32,000 SUNDAY. 


If you put it in The World it wins. 








THE WORLD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Tribune Building, 
New YorK. 


Chamber Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Representative. 




















The American Newspaper 
Directory 


+»-CREDITS THE... 


..- Helena... 
Independent 


with a circulation EXCEEDING 
4,000 daily. 


THis 1s & TIMES THE CIRCULATION 
GIVEN ANY OTHER DAILY IN 
THAT CITY. 


The INDEPENDENT is fully as promi- 
nent for the quality of its subscription list 
as it is for its size. 


Actual Circulation 
6,240 Daily. 
6,240 Sunday. 
3,385 Weekly. 


ADVERTISING RATES OF 


H. D. La Coste Special 
38 Park Row Newspaper 
New York Representative 
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Edition for Jan.70,000 Guaranteed 


Self=-Culture 
Magazine 


All to owners of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
ed purchased of this (‘company during the 
previous eight months. ] 

From what field can you get better 
returns than from a class of readers such 
as these—people who look eagerly forward 
to the arrival of each successive issue of 
“Se.r-Cutture” and read it religiously 
and with a purpose? Such people read 
advertisements and have money to spend. 

In a word, “‘Se.r-Cu.ture ” enables its 
readers to get the full benefit from the 
Britannica by giving them speciall 
prepared courses of reading each mont 
(with Britannica references), thereby di- 
recting them not only to pleasure but to 
profit. We believe you appreciate the value 
of such an exclusive medium. May we 
not, then, havea share of your advertising 
patronage? If we can’t do you good we 
don’t want your business ! 

Rates for advertising sent on application. 

Copy for advertisements must be received 
in Chicago before the 15th of each month 
advance. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
160-174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
5 and 7 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 























Just a Plain Newspaper! 


The POST'S the paper. 


That's the universal answer when one asks about a Denver paper. 


Published every afternoon. 
Free and independent. 
Prints all the news. 
Offers no prizes or premiums. 


We want foreign advertising. 


But only clean ads from responsible firms. P 
Rates are based on equity. OS t 


the Denver 


Evening 


Do you want to see a copy of the DENVER EVENING POST? 
Address Denver, Colorado. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


V. H. KIMMELMANN, 


38-39 Times Building, New York. 


oR FRANK TAMMEN, 


319 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE 4% IT BEATS ALL 


advertiser who seeks the patron- why some advertisers use so 
age of the agricultural classes |}]_ promiscuously mediums of small 
will fail to secure a full measure importance just because they buy 


space chea without regard to 
of success, unless his list of . . 


 paper’s relative value. 


mediums includes The | TH G 
American p THE WHEELIN 


Farmer. The oldest agricultural ; NEWS 

lates in the most prosperous ¢ 4 Covers West Virginia 
farming sections of the country. 

| and Eastern Ohio 

| 


publication in America, it circu- 


There’s money in advertising in 
the American 


more thoroughly than any paper 
in this section oft the country. 


Farmer 


For rates apply to 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


} syaow ANDBEWS, Manager Branch Office, 
World Building, NEW YORE CITY. 


ee ee a eD 


Cc. E. El ELLIS, 
Special Representative, 
617-516 TEMPLE COURT, 
NEW YORK. 
Boyce Bidg., Chicago, 
W. J. Kennepy in charge. 
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| een 
23,000 Barrels of Flour 
Every Twenty-four Hours 





| 
is only one of Superior’s many industries. She has | 
Largest Coal Docks in the World. One of the successful enter- 
prises of the splendid section (there are 146,306 people in the Con- | 
gressional District) is the | 
| 





West Superior—~» 


... /elegram 


Its 5,500 circulation goes every afternoon (excepting Sunday) di- 
rectly into the homes of these prosperous people. 


Northern Wisconsin 

is a manufacturing country and is most effectively cov- 
ered by the TELEGRAM. It has the Associated Press franchise for 
Superior ; Mergenthaler typesetting machines, and every possible 
requisite for the making of a first-class paper. 

Information relative to the paper may be had of 

H. D. LA COSTE EASTERN 
38 PARK ROW BUSINESS 
NEW YORK MANAGER 
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The Church Match It 
Standard If You Can! 


Our new speed guarantee 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal || ¢ for the ““NEW MODEL’”’ 
Web for 1896— 


15,000! 


4 or 8-page papers per hour, 
printed, folded and pasted, 
and counted out in bundles 

















I 
it,asno other r of its kind 
can do. Please this fact in 
mind in considering the composi- 
tion of your list of mediums for the 
coming year. 


Its rate per thousand of circula- 
tion is lower than that of other 
papers of its class. The experience 
of our advertisers proves it to be a 
profitable medium. There can be 
no better argument for its use. Let 
us demonstrate this to you. 


If you want to reach what is un- 
doubtedly the best buying class in 
the country at the lowest cost, and 
without in the least sacrificing 
quality, put Tok CHURCH STANDARD 
on your list. Unless, however, you 
have something to advertise which 
will appeal to class, don’t do it. 


The Church Standard Company, 
Philadelphia. 

















Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
6 Madison Ave., New York. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 
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DRAMATIC MIRROR 


(ESTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.] 





C+ 





Printers’ Ink of Jan. 1st says : 

** The Dramatic Mirror is something more than a theatrical 
trade paper, the aim of the proprieto: having been to make his 
journal attractive and useful to the profession, and with the aid of 
special features to make it profitable reading for outsiders.” 





The Mirror wants more non-theatrical advertising 
from reputable business houses. Specimen copies, ad- 
vertising rates and other information on request. 





HARRISON GREY FISKE, 


EDITOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR.’ 


The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 
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1432 BROADWAY, COR. FORTIETH STREET. 
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The Top Notch 


Republican Paper of 
Long Island is 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union 


It’s Newsy 
It’s Clean 





It goes right into family circles where other dailies never enter. 
It reaches people you ought to talk your business to. 
You can’t talk to these people through any other medium. 


It goes to a rich field— 
Do you wish to cultivate it? 
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The latest hit of social gossip 


—an item about the newest thing in fashion’s realm 
—a large amount of local news of interest to the home circle— 
that’s the way the 


Richmond State 


caters to the women of Virginia’s leading city. It is a bright, 
newsy family paper. THE ** TEA TABLE”’ PAPER they 
call it down in Richmond—and with a greater local circulation 
than any other Richmond daily it opens up to advertisers having 
an article intended for home consumption an inviting field. Let 
us send a copy of the paper for your inspection. We think you 
will then be ready to talk prices. 
Address for information : 














H. D. LA COSTE SPECIAL 
38 PARK ROW NEWSPAPER 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Gro. P. RowEt.t & Co., Publishers, 10 Spruce St., NEw YorE. 











Vor. XIV. NEW YORK, January 1, 1896. No. 1. 











is Five Dollars a Year. 


\ 


For ten dollars a receipt will be given for a paid- 
in-advance subscription from date of payment 
to the beginning of the new century, viz, 
January Ist, 190). ou a eit 





No proposal for subscriptions at a lower rate can 
be entertained. PRINTERS’ INK is cheap at 
$5 a year. & rf wt 
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$100 REWARD. 


Any publisher who places on file at the Directory office a 
true statement, conveying the requisite information concerning 
all the issues of his paper, for a full year, the same being 
duly signed and dated, and who finds, when the book appears, 
that his paper is not rated in accordance with the report 
which he sent, will receive from the publishers of the Directory 
a written apology for their neglect and a check for $100 for the 
discovery of the error. The publisher who registers the letter 
he sends containing the circulation statement, will find it easy to 
prove that it was sent and received. If he keeps a copy it will 
be equally easy to establish the fact that the statement sent 
actually did contain the requisite information and was properly 


signed and dated. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


$100 Reward. 


If a publisher furnishes a statement, as set forth above, 
that is afterwards found to be untrue, a reward of $100 will 
be paid to the first person who proves that the Directory 





was so imposed upon by the paper, if still published. Dur- 
ing the eight years that this system of rewards has been 
maintained, only twenty untruthful circulation reports have 
been discovered. The reward has been paid as follows: 


1894. 


1888, 
No.1. Waukegan, Ill., Gazette, No. to, Topeka, Kan., Saturday Evening 





1889. Lance. 
No. 2. Madison, Wis., Skandinavisk Trib-| No.11. Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock 
une. and Home. 
1891. No. 12. Chicago, Ill., Western Rural. 
No, 3. Prospect, Ohio, Advance. No. 13. Los Angeles, Cal., Family Ledger. 
1892, No. 14. Seattle, Wash., Press-Times. 
No. 4. St. Louis, Mo. Anzeiger des West- 1895. 
ens. 
No.5. Atlanta, Ga., Dixie Doctor. No. 15. Omaha, Neb., Bee. 
No. 6. San Francisco, Cai. Morning Call.| No. 16. Weir City, Kan,, Journal. 


No. 17. hg pmcngy Kan., Sunflower. 
1893. No. 18. St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Maga- 
No.7. Muskogee, Ind. Ter., Uur Brother | zine. 


in Red. No. 19. New Orleans, La., Morning Star. 
No. 8. Monon, Ind., News. No. 20 Topeka, Kan., Western Poultry 
No. 9. Montfort, Wis., Monitor. Breeder. 
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The Latest Date 























New York, January 2, 1896. 


Publisher of Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir: — 

It is not possible for us to answer 
your telegram definitely, the intention 
being that all statements shall be in before 
January l6th. The chances are, however, 
that a statement from Georgia would have 
attention if received any time befors the 
29th day of February, and it might receive 
attention even as late as April 2nd. It is 
a great deal better, however, to have every- 
thing handed in before the 15th of January, 
then there can be no mistake or slip-up. 

We are, 
Your obedient servants 


Publishers of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
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HK Strong Paper 
in a Strong Field 


is a strong combination for the advertiser. 
Quality in contents and quality—as well 
as quantity—in circulation make a paper 
valuable to the advertiser. Suchis :: : 


0,93 ao 
= ss: Tribune 


the foremost newspaper in Utah. Its high 
news and literary standard insures its pe- 
rusal by the better, industrious, purchas- 
ing class of people. In its field it reaches 
all the people that are worth reaching. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





























H. S. McMaster, Blairsville, Pa. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 


& 








‘*The San Francisco Daily 
Chronicle is the most important 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast 
—one of the few in the United 
States that may be said to stand 
in the front rank of American 
journalism.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
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New Chronicle Bailding. 


The San Francisco Chronicle is the lead- 
ing paper in standing, influence and circu- 
lation published on the Pacific Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


OVER 68,000 


The San Francisco Chronicle prints more papers and its circula- 
tion reaches more homes than any newspaper West of the Missouri River. 

The Chronicle possesses the highest qualifications essential to 
advertisers—honesty, bona fide circulation, best of readers, and the 
confidence of its patrons. Its circulation is substantial and growing 
constantly and advertisers will receive good and direct results. 
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New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
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Can Any 
Advertiser 
Afford it ? 


Is it wise for any advertiser to overlook the lists 
of the Chicago Newspaper Union ? 

Can he afford to let the business of the prosper- 
ous Middle West go to some one else? 

Is it not extravagance to let a competitor get a 
foothold now, and try to dislodge him at some 
other time ? 

The advertiser who gets first advantage in any 
territory generally keeps that advantage. 

Our lists comprise 1,450 separate newspapers. 
It is as easy to put an ad into all of them as to con- 
tract with one individual paper. 

A single letter, a single check, a single electro- 
type is all there is to it. 

If we knew your name and address we would 
send you a catalogue. 


CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


ell me your adv 








Those who have noticed the many 
striking advertisements of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company during the past 
months may be interested to know 
something of the man who is making 
and placing this business. The cor- 
poration known as the George P. Row- 
ell Advertising Company gets the credit 
for the work. The man who really 
secured the contract and who is ex- 
ecuting it so ably is Mr. Fred C. Ringer, 
whose nominal position with the George 
P. Rowell Advertising Company is that 
of secretary. Mr. Ringer’s duties as 
secretary consist of little more than the 
signing of the cheerful looking buff 
checks that make glad the heart of 
every publisher who does business with 
this concern. Mr. Ringer's real busi- 
ness is the collection of autographs. 
His collection is not especially large, 
but it is exceedingly choice. Every 
one he has acquired is at the bottom 
of a good sized order for advertising. 
It is said that during 1895 the ag- 
gregate amount of the orders he se- 
cured was greater than that obtained 
by any other New York advertising 
man. 

One remarkable thing about: Mr. 
Ringer’s work is the attention he gives 
to the contract after it is signed. He 
really seems to feel that it is incumbent 
on him to see that the advertising is 
made profitable. This takes work, of 
course. It takes thought and skill 
and constant application. 

Mr. Ringer is one of those people 
who can do a great deal of work 
without seeming to be in a hurry. 
He generally seems to have enough 
to do to keep two or three men busy, 
but goes about in a seemingly leis- 
urely way, attending to every detail 
carefully, and yet always getting the 
work done at the time it ought to be 
done. 

If he has a faculty more highly de- 
veloped than that of securing orders 
it is for the production of artistic and 
effective advertisements. His _per- 
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EPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


rtisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 
1 engpetiens for the betterment of this d pertain 
ly and fairly, Send your newspaper a 
ertising troubles— 
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epartment. An ing to adver- 


ds, cil 
I can lighten them. 
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ceptions of the advertising possibilities 
of an article or business are quick and 
sure. His suggestions for the proper 
preparation of advertisements are apt 
and fertile. In his mind there is ar 
unusual combination of the artistic and 
the mechanical. The artistic sense 
makes the perceptions keen. The 
mechanical makes the deductions ex- 
act. Those who know him know that 
his two hobbies are art and clocks. 
Art plays an important part in the ob- 
taining and executing of orders for ad- 
vertising. An advertising man must 
be a good business man. If he has an 
artistic temperament so much the bet- 
ter. It will give him self-poise, alert- 
ness. It will make him better able to 
meet people and to adapt himself to 
varying circumstances. 

The good advertising man must be 
a man of good general intelligence. 
He must know “‘a little of everything 
and everything of something,” and 
that ‘‘ something ’’ should be advertis- 
ng. 
Mr. Ringer has grasped the vital 
part of good advertising. He knows 
that finding out the good points and 
presenting them in the best way are 
the two things that come before every- 
thing else. He understands that the 
way to hold customers is to give their 
work better attention than they ex- 
pected—to do their advertising better 
than they believed it could be done. 
Mr. Ringer has in him all the elements 
for pronounced success. He is self- 
possessed, unpretentious, earnest, and 
full of common sense. He is liberal 
in his expenditure of money when the 
results desired and secured make it 
advisable. There isa dash of audacity 
in his methods. He has enough re- 
serve and enough self-confidence to 
make unthinking people accuse him of 
arrant egotism. This is, perhaps, as 
good a thing as can be said of a man. 
Egotism is one essential of success, 
and this is particularly true in the ad- 
vertising business. If the man does 
not believe in himself—if he does not 
have confidence in his ability to pro- 
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duce good results—it would certainly 
seem unwise toemploy him. The man 
who starts out with reasonable, sensi- 
ble confidence in himself, is already 


r 
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dressed to this department. Don’t ex- 
pect the return of ads sent for criti- 
cism. I can’t begin to answer all the 
communications I receive nor to criti- 





FRED C. 


half way on the road to successful 
achievement. + 


Don’t expect answers to letters ad- 


RINGER. 


cise all the ads. I try to select the 
most interesting—that which will be 
of benefit to the greatest number of 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 























RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Here is the story of a mean trick. 
It strikes me that the question is not 
one of originality, but of honesty. I 
don’t believe it is any more honest to 
steal advertising than it is to steal 
money, because advertising costs 
money. It is foolish for any one to 
advertise in a blind way, as this Mr. 
Brown is said to have done. No 
advertisement should appear without 
the advertiser's name and address and 
business being spoken of. Mr. Brown’s 
foolishness does not, however, excuse 
Mr. Howard’s action in the matter. 
This may have been avery smart thing 
to do; but, like a great many of the 
smart things in advertising, I think it 
was wholly inexcusable and reprehensi- 
ble. This is not, perhaps, what Mr. 
Howard expected me to say, but he 
has asked for my honest opinion—and 
he gets it. 

San Dreco, Cal., Dec. 7, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—I have been accused of not 
being original and knowing that you are an 
authority on a in the advertisin 
line, I beg to trouble you by asking you i 

ou ever heard of such a thing—as I will 
late—being done before. 

A Mr. Brown, representing the Los An- 
geles Times, came to this town and com- 
menced to advertise by means of dodgers. 
The first was entitled, as you will see by the 
inclosed one: ‘‘Are you alive, etc.,’”’ the 
second: ‘* Have you any ambition.”” These 
dodgers produ much comment, some peo- 
ple saved them, thinking that the denoue- 
ment would be interesting. 

It occurred to me to reap the benefit of his 
advertising and I had printed and assidu- 
ously distributed the inclosed dodger marked 


re- 


oO. - 

The result was that we were congratulated 
upon the advertisement, the mass of the peo- 
ple, however, believing that we were the dis- 
tributors of Nos. 1 and 2. When the trick 
became known we were more than congratu- 
lated, and some of my friends claim the 
work to be original. 

Mr. Brown continued as per inclosed Nos. 
4,5 and 6, but they produced little effect out- 
side of advertising us. 

I omitted to state that simultaneously with 
the dodgers, the same words were printed, in 
several places, in the local papers, our ad 
appearing immediately below Brown's. 

ours truly, Roscoe Howarp. 
*,* 


In the next column are a couple of 
ads from Albany, Ga. From the tone 
of them I should judge that the writer 
was a student of the excellent ads of 
Mr. P. I. Jonson. They are good 
ads. There is no doubt about that. 
I feel, now that I have read them, 
that if I had a tin roof and it needed 
painting, and I lived in Albany, Ga., 
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69 
There Are Three Kinds of Poor 


God’s Poor, Devil’s Poor 
and Poor Devils. 


The saddest and maddest of r devils 
are those who listened to the alluring liar 
from No-Man’s-Land, and let him put his 
sugar brindle-colored paint on their tin roofs. 
Like the hypnotized Deacon, they are now 
cryin Whah he?” 

* The saddest words of tongue or pen are 
the words, It might have been.” English 
painted the roof at Bell’s store, and aout 
all the leaks but 3 out of 30 or more. r. 
Bell is making as hig a kick about those 3 
as he did about the 30, and it’s right he should. 

English promises perfection in the way of 
roof-painting, and gives it. If he don’t get 
there the first time, he will get there finally. 
But the owner has only one bill to pay. Put 
a pin in that, will you? It is no trouble to 
please one’s friends. English does his work 
so well that he challenges the admiration of 
his critics. As = Beverly, of Thomas- 
ville, said, ‘‘ English has the grit of a grey- 
hound, and never lets up on a job until he 
gets it just right.’ 

No trouble to find English. If you don’t 
know English, consider yourself a back num- 
ber, and lose no time in getting acquainted. 


English paint is a solid, enduring black. 
English is white—just plain white. 


HARVEY ENGLISH, Atsany Ga. 


I DON’T 
“MAKE HAY ; 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES.” 


That ain’t my line of business. I DO 
PAINT METAL ROOFS WHILE THE 
SUN SHINES. That is my line of business, 
and I stand at the head of the procession. I 
have no agents, no partners. I do not sell 
English Paint to painters. My written guar- 
antee reads: ‘‘ If the above named roof leaks 
or needs painting at any time within ro years 
from date, I am to do the work without any 
expense to the owner.”” I have done lots of 
work here in Albany, and refer you to any 
of my customers, a few of whom are : Geor- 

ia Cotton Oil Co., W. W. Rawlins, Judge 

‘ope, Albany Drug Co., H. M. McIntosh, 
eg & Pace, Morris Mayer, A. F. Floyed, 
C.W. Tift, Capt. Jno. A. Davis, C. M. Shack- 
elford. I have the hearty good-will of every 
man for whom I have worked, which I value 
more than I do the money they paid me. 


Avsany, Ga., Nov. 19, 1895. 
The roof painting done for me by Mr. 
Harvey English has been and still is one of 
the most satisfactory jobs of work which I 
ever had done. He stopped all leaks in a 
large tin roof, and there were a great many. 
His whole transaction was fair, business-like 

and satisfactory. Respectfully. 
A. W. Musg. 


Lots of men would be upstuckin and big- 
gy when everybody praised their work, but 

am not that way. I speak just as politely 
toa poor man as I doto one who owns a 
metal roof. That’s my way. I have a 
standing offer of $50.00 reward for a metal 
roof with leaks that I can’t stop. 


HARVEY ENGLISH, Acsany, Ga., 


Sole Proprietor of English Paint Stops Leaks. 
Yes it do. 
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I would hire English to paint it. There 
are faults in these ads, to be sure. If 
I were writing Mr. English’s ads I 
wouldn’t write them in just this way, 
but they are good ads just the same. 

Here’s another ad that is too good 
to leave out. The grammar isn’t always 
twenty-four carats fine, but the sense 
is, and the sense is what counts: 


MODERN ENGLISH. 


English paint is composed largely of Coal 
Tar in about the proportion of 85 per cent coal 
tar and 15 per cent “ other suff ® This fact 
has led some otherwise sensible business men 
into the error of believing that they could 
buy a barrel of coal tar, hire a cheap nigger 
to put it on, and have something as good as 
English paint. Coal Tar, alone, put on a 
roof will wash off. Coal a boiled without 
the “other stuff,” will draw up in knots, 
crack and come off. Yes, it’s black like 
English Paint. That’s true. And it’s also 
true that, so far as color and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the smell is concerned, two colored 
men are alike. One of these men may be a 
useful and respected citizen, the other a 
worthless chain- gang nigger. It’s the per- 
centage of ‘‘other stuff,” called character, 
that makes the one a useful and respected 
member of the community; the lack of that 
percentage that makes the other man a curse 
to the community. Then, again, that mighty 
brain of yours is fully 85 per cent watery 
matter. It is the 15 per cent, or less, of 
“ other stuff” that has enabled you to attain 
the eminent position you occupy in the finan- 
cial, business or social world It is the lack 
. of that percentage of “other stuff” that 
has caused other men to be failures. It is 
the scientific combination of that 15 per cent 
of “ other stuff’? with coal tar and good hon- 
est work that has placed English Paint in the 
lead. Only one wi te man, and no niggers at 
all, that know how to make English Paint. 
I have an ambition to excel as a roof painter. 
On the Corinthian shaft of black marble 
which W. H. Miller will some day erect at 
my rave, I want him to carve, “He done 
one thing well—Painted Metal Roofs.’’” On 
the base want, “‘English Paint Stops 
Leaks. Yes It Do.”’ I have no quarrel with 
any one for not believing my message when 
first they heard it. My message was that I 
could stop the leaks in any metal roof, no 
odds how bad they were ; that I would paint 
the roof and give a written guarantee that if 
the roof leaked or needed ey! at any 
time within 10 years, I would do the wor! 
without any expense to the owner. That is 
my message now. Then you had my bare 
assertion of that fact. Now you have the 
work I have done right here in Albany as a 

roof that my message was and is truthful. 
Fieve done work for all the bright, e- 
My 








business men of Albany except you 
work pleased them ; it will please you. 
5 ts | VEL money for myself. 

ave 1SAVED money for my customers. 
Let’s trade. 





** 

The undertaker who advertises has a 
tolerably interesting job on his hands. 
He has about sixteen chances of making 
a fool of himself where the average 
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advertiser has only one, and he, there- 
fore, ought to be seventeen times as 
careful. 

This advertisement isn’t so bad, as 
far as the wording is concerned, but 


CREMATING 


Of course, in this section, is compara- 
P tively a 
letter; hence, it is important that th: 


undertaker into whose hands the 
precious 


BODIES 


of the beloved dead are placed for in- 

terment should be an honest, experi- 

enced man of good judgment. 

4 many a ape of experience and well- 
ected stock of 


Undertaking Goods 


should co.vince all that I can give sat- 
isfaction. 


SIMEON HEWITT, Funerat Director. 








the man who displayed it succeeded in 
making it absolutely ghastly. He has 
fixed it up so that no normal man or 
woman would read it. The impulse 
of the average reader would be to turn 
down that entire side of the paper, for 
fear that he might possibly read this ad. 


* 
* 


It is possible to get too much of a 
good thing. Top of column is very 
desirable, but a man can have too 
much of it. I frequently see adver- 
tisements in country papers that are 
about one-fourth or one-half as deep 
as they are wide. The advertiser has 
the idea that top of column is a good 
thing, and so he gets all he can of it. 
It is very seldom indeed that an adver- 
tisement should be wider than it is deep, 
and when it is, if it is more than two 
columns wide, it ought to be broken 
up into columns and not set straight 
across the space. An ad six inches 
deep,running across five columns ought 
to be broken into four or five columns 
of reading matter unless the type used 
is larger than it ought to be. Gener- 
ally speaking, a line of six-point deep 
ought not to be more than two inches 
and a quarter long. Ejight-point type 
might be put into a little longer lines if 
necessary. Thereare exceptionsto these 
rules, of course, but they ave excep- 
tions. Nothing under ten-point should 
be set across two columns in a newspa- 
per, and if the limit is placed at twelve- 
point, so much the better. If you go 


across three or four columns the type 














ought to be from fourteen to eighteen- 
point, and even then it ought not to be 
set solid. Small type set solid in long | 
lines is very hard to read, and every | 
time an advertiser makes his ad hard | 
to read, or hard to comprehend, he is| 
discounting its chances for success. 


* 
* 


READY-MADE ADS. 


‘I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and ¢ t is 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
tions of bi 8 are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For Clothing. 


PREPARE TO BE PLEASED! 


Never have better goods heen shown; 
never have greater varieties been offered ; 
never have prices been so low. There is no 
room for improvement in the BARGAINS 
we offer in Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Furnishing Goods, etc. The Great- 
est Line of 


OVERCOATS 


in the city at prices which you cannot re- 

sist. No experienced and judicious buyer | 

can escape such temptations. If the Best is 

gs enough for you, come and get it at 
ock Bottom Prices. 








For a Stationer—(By F. C. Eyrich). 


Cards of Good 
Impression. 


Your visiting cards make first im- 
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ressions for you. Wouldn't you be 
inclined toward an unfavorable opin- 
ion of a caller leaving a common | 
card with you? We are most care- | 
fui that all our customers have the | 
proper style of engraving and cards 
—exactly correct. Do you needany? 


| 
} 





For an Organ Dealer. 
NEW STYLES OF 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


We have just received a fresh lot from the 
great factory of Story & Clark Organ Co., 
Chicago. Wish you could see them. If you 
can’t call,we can mail you a catalogue describ- 
ing and picturing them. But the pictures 
do not look as well as the instruments; nor 
do they give any idea of the beautiful tone; 
nor of the pleasant, even touch that seems to 
make playing so easy that any one can play ; 
nor of the “ insides’ that are so simple as to | 
almost never need attention, and so well | 
made that there is no wear-out to them. 

We believe in the Story & Clark Organs. 
We keep other makes that cost a little more, 
but when asked what we advise we are more 
than likely to say, STORY & CLARK. 








Catalogues sent free on request. Easy pay- 
ments. ay or grain taken in part pay- 
ment. 
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For Underwear. 
Underwear That 
Will Last Four Years 


ma 
sound like exaggeration, but it isn't; 
and a button will not pull off in all that. 
time. Aside from any question of 
economy, for this class of goods is 
cheapest, you will know what economy 
is if you wear these goods. you 
want cheap stuff, we’ve got it, 25 cents 
a garment, and the best one in town. 





For Macintoshes. 
Make your own 
Dry Weather ! 


Such a thing as being wet never 
happens to the owner of one of our 
splendid-wearing, handsome-look- 
ing MACINTOSHES. Now that 
the gift-giving time—Christmas— 
is near, there isn’t a better thing in 
existence to give as a present. e 
have them from $4 up, for Ladies, 
Misses, Boys and Men. 





For Soap. 
** Rub, rub, rub”’ 


—that’s the way some women have to do 
in order to make the clothes white and 
clean. By this rubbing they not only 
tire themselves, but also wear out the 
clothes. 


WEAVER, KENGLA & CO.’S 


LAUNDRY SOAPS 


AND BORAX 
—save all that wear and tear. Try them. 





For a Grocery—(By W. H. Keister), 
Just a Few 
Prices On 
Groceries, 


But enough to show you how 
much more economically your 
buying can be done HERE— 
than anywhere else. Nothing 
you want in Groceries, Delica- 
cies, Fruits, Wines, etc. —that 
we haven’t. Lowest prices and 
finest quality—or we refund the 
money. Free delivery. 


For Hats—(By C. H. Ruoff). 


oO 

Buying a hat 

is a lottery unless 
you buy it of a dealer that is in the habit of 
telling the truth about his goods. A hat may 
look well when new, and yet succumb to its 
first wetting. Our $1.50 and $2 Derbys are 
not the finest hats made, but there’s as much 
wear in them as in lots of other hats at $3 
and $4. A new line just in. 
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You Can Prove 


for Yourself 


THAT THE 


Detroit Suns 


will pay you—if you use their advertis- 
ing columns. 

They are the leading sensational peri- 
odicals in their surrounding territory and 
are read from beginning to end with great 
avidity by all their clients, which we 
guarantee amounts to 


Over 120,000 


Copies per week. 


eo+30¢-<3 


PAD 
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Key Your Advertisement. 
THEN SEND ORDER TO 


C. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 
517-518 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Here’s One Way! 


165,000 farmers subscribe annually to 


..Farm News.. 


You might have some of their trade 
just as well as not. Why should others 


enjoy it all? The cost? We'll tell you. 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Or PHILIP RITTER, 
Eastern Representative, 
1s0 Nassau Street, New York. 














. “Enough Said” 


in our book, “America’s Mag- 
azines and Their Relation To The 
Advertiser,” to give all necessary 
information—no more. 

There are more brief facts and 
convincing statements between 
its beautiful covers than were 
ever squeezed in so small a 
space before. Superbly printed 
in two colors on handsome 


heavy paper. 

So many people have praised 
it that we scarcely need to. We 
are intent on placing it in your 
hands—if you are a general ad- 
vertiser. Will you write for it ? 
Mailed free. 


LORD & THOMAS, 


Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising, 


45749 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Bribing the Foreman. 


In 1894 I received seventeen hundred and ninety-five (1795) separate or- 
ders for printing inks, and in 1895 eight thousand two hundred and ninety- 


eight (8,298) orders. 


Some of the orders in each case were for as many as 
three dozen separate sorts and kinds of goods. 


i have never paid one penny 


to a foreman or any other employee where my inks were used, and have never 


been out of my office to sell ink or even talk about inks. 
has ever left my shop before being paid for. 


since the world began. 
Daily Chronicle, of Dec. 
17, 1895, shows the sort 
of competition I have to 
contend with: 








I have full knowledge of the 
affairs of one house, which 
bought ink to the amount of 
two thousand five hundred 
($2,500) dollars a year of the 
identical manufacturer who 
supplies me with the inks I 
sell. The pressman of that 
house was paid acommission 
of ten per cent on all sales, 
and, during a period of five 
years, there was never on: 
——— about the quality 
of the inks. Finally, how- 
ever, the manager of the ink 
company experienced relig- 
ion and became a member of 
the Methodist Church. He= 
thereupon discontinued pay- 
ing commissions to the cs. 
man and within three months 
he lost the trade. And al- 
though the owner and real 
manager of the printing 
office was an intimate per- 
sonal friend of the manager 
of the ink company, from 
the time the commissions to 
the foreman were discon- 
tinued the inks began to off- 
set, they dried on the platen, 
they became sticky and 
tacky, they faded, the prices 
were too high, and the devil 
was to pay Care we A The 
trade was irretrievably lost. 
By + the commis- 
sions it could be regained, 
and then the inks would be 
faultless. 








T assert, unequivo- 
cally, that beside myself 
and one other possible 
exception, there is not a 


Not an ounce of ink 
My inks are the best ever made 


The accompanying extract from the London (Eng.) 


' QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. | 
(Before the Lorp emt < USTICE anda ec | 
; ary. 
DISHONEST COMMISSIONS, : 
In the course of the hearing of 3 case for’ 
wrongful dismissal, brought by the former! 
manager in England_ for a firm of Hanover! 
printing ink manufactnrers, the plaintiff, whose 
egsa was stopped by the jury, said it was | 
well known to the defendants, and. to 
everyons in the trade, that it was abso- 
Intely necessary, in order to ‘get orders, that 
travellers should give commissions to and make’ 
p2yments for refreshments for foreman andi 
others. If atraveller wes not-prepered to spend! 
money {reely, he must rely upon it that he wonld | 
net get any orders. ‘The witness farther said tha! 
system was rife not only in his trade but in many | 
others. it was well known that villas, and lifo: 
insurance policies, bad, been given by traders to 
managers of firms in order to secure the work. | 
The Lord Chief Justice, referring to these/ 
statemrcuts, said that if what the witness had 
spoken was accurate, it was simply a disgraceful 
raud shocking state of things. It was putting a 
preminm in commercial competition upon tho 
dishonest, the fraudulent and unsecrupulers man 
who wonld get customers for his firm at tho ex- 
pense of correpting those who were in a position 
of confidence and trust. He remembered 
a painful case in which he defended 
the representative of a firm who supplied mate- 
rials for dyeing, who was properly cenvicted for 
iving commissions, and the prisoner told him 
fiat if he did not give commissions and went 
direct tothe heads of the firm, althongh he 
might get two or three orders, when 2 new mana- 
| ger came he probaklv would not be ahove mixing 
panes ingredients with the materials be supplied 
tin order to spoil large qnantities of goods with a 
| view of getting orders placed elsewhere. It was 
ja disgraceful state of things. 














printing ink manufacturer or dealer in the United States who is not in the habit 
of paying commissions to or bribing the foreman or pressman, or some other 
employee of the establishments, to whom they sell ink. This practice and the 
bad debts doubles the cost of printing inks to the ordinary consumer. The 


remedy is to buy of me and cut the cost in two. 


Send for my price list. 


avoress PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CGIKXIOA 


Street Car— 
soo Advertising 


ORIGINAL 


Wize 


“BY 
v6 

- 

evs 


< 
Is 


TRADE MARK 


George Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway 
New York City 


ZIKBXOSOM 
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You Want.. be, 3 


YOUR 


Street Car.. 
Advertising 


ELIABLE, 

LD JESPoNsIBLE, 
EASONABLE, 
IGHT AT THE TOP! 





GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


FILL ALL THESE REQUIREMENTS. 


SEND FOR RATES: 


253 Broadway, New York. 
Sixteen Branch Offices. 


GEO. KISSAM. CHAS. A. FISH. 
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THE KOH-I-NOOR 


isnt in it with our 


Embraces the Territory covered by our 
Unapproachable System of 


Street Car 
Advertising 


a... ~ 
There Are No Others «sust as Good” 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| We have some choice 
Outside Advertising Space 
On the cars of % 2% 





Rochester, 
Pittsburg, 

Sing Sing, 
Aurora, Iil., 
Springtield, Iil., 
Utica, N. Y., 


Cincinnati, O. 











Both in the shape of Metal 
Flags and Signs % % % 


#2 


Write for Rates. 


George Kissam & Co., 


Successors to CARLETON & KISSAM, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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4.4 STUMBLIN 
"BLOCK 


The inexperienced man, in his haste 
to acquire riches, reaches out blindly and 
stumbles at the start. 

The stumbling block is nearly always the same. 
It is either an incompetent or dishonest agency—a 
concern that either lacks experience, or that, having 
secured an order, neglects it and begins to search 
for more. 





& 





We know advertising from the ground up. We do our part 
honestly. We prepare the best ads and put them in the best papers. 
We get the lowest rates because we pay cash for space. We succeed 
because we deserve to succeed. 

Our advice is yours for the asking. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 


1o SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
























